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NEW ENGLAND BUSINESS INTERESTS IN 
MISSOURI DURING THE CIVIL WAR 


BY GEORGE WINSTON SMITH! 


Historians of the Civil War have long recognized the 
prominence of Missouri. No student of that area’s politics 
can proceed very far without realizing that what was seemingly 
a local dispute between the Missouri radical anti-slavery 
Charcoal and conservative Claybank factions became a major 
issue between the anti-slavery vindictives at Washington (led 
by Salmon P. Chase and the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War) and the cautious voice of Lincoln himself. So too in 
military affairs, historians have never underemphasized the 
strategic importance of Missouri; and for dramatic episodes 
it is impossible to overlook Camp Jackson, Lyon and Wilson’s 
Creek, Frémont’s career as commander of the Department of 
the West, and the bloody guerrilla warfare. But in Missouri’s 
history as an important non-seceding border slave state, there 
is one aspect which still needs investigation and emphasis: 
Missouri's relations to the expanding industrial economy of 
the North. The outcome of the political or even the military 
struggle in Missouri cannot be explained solely in terms of 
political issues or marching armies. On the contrary, another 
explanation can be found in visions of prospective wealth to 
be won from Missouri’s resources. 

Long before the Civil War, Eastern business men saw . 
good opportunities for profit in trade with Missouri; to the 
frontier state they sent cloth, cutlery, shoes, pianos, and hun- 
dreds of other manufactured articles. In the early decades of 
the ninéteenth century these goods came up the Mississippi 
on the river steamers which lined the levee as their cargoes 





1GEORGE WINSTON SMITH, & native of Illinois, received an A.B. degree in 
1934 and an A.M. degree in 1935, both from the University of Illinois, and a 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Wisconsin in 1939. He was instructor in 
history in Washington and Lee University, 1938-1940, associate professor in 
American history, American University, Washington, D. C., 1940-1944, and 
is now assistant professor of history in the University of Illinois. His particular 
field of study has been Union propaganda and pressure groups during the Civil 
War. ‘ 
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were unloaded at St. Louis, but in the ten years that preceded 
the outbreak of civil strife in 1861, rail links between the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the Atlantic seaboard were forged strong 
enough that trunk lines were able to take over some of the 
trade between East and West. In so doing they shortened 
greatly the distance between the sections. With the opening 
of through railroads came an increased interest in Missouri's 
mineral wealth, and rumors circulated that preparations were 
being made to transport Missouri's ore to Pittsburgh for manu- 
facture into pig iron. In Missouri itself new manufactories 
sprang up which offered returns to investors, while Missouri 
state bonds were bought on the New York and Boston ex- 
changes. But most important of all, railroads began to ad- 
vance from Missouri cities on the banks of the Mississippi 
westward across the State. An ambitious iron network was 
projected, and though some of it remained for the time a 
visionary hope, such was not the fate of the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph. 

Hesitantly at first, John Murray Forbes and a New Eng- 
land syndicate, aided by a congressional land grant of 611,323 
acres? and a loan of over three million dollars in Missouri 
bonds, undertook to answer the call of ‘‘manifest destiny’’ by 
entering into the financial management of the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph, the construction of which across northern Missouri 
had begun in 1853.* Forbes indeed, with all the vigor and 
resourcefulness of an empire builder, had, with some asso- 
ciates, bought in the late 1840’s a bankrupt and unfinished 
road in Michigan and had transformed it into the trunk line 
Michigan Central. Now he was beginning to gather dis- 
jointed local railroads west of Chicago into what would even- 
tually become the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy system. 
Seconded by J. W. Brooks and other New England capitalists, 
his influence on Missouri was unusually great. In the late 
1850’s he readily secured New England subscribers for his 
enterprising development of western resources; and even 


2Henry Greenleaf Pearson, An American Railroad Builder, John Murray 
Forbes (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1911), pp. 83-84. 

3Homer Clevenger, ‘‘The Building of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Rail- 
road,"’ Missouri Historical Review XXXVI, No. 1 (October, 1941), 40. 
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during the depression years of 1857-1858 the lean, aggressive, 
hawk-nosed Yankee was able to raise the funds necessary to 
complete his Missouri road. Before it was opened to its west- 
ern terminus in 1859, its no longer doubtful entrepreneur saw 
in the Hannibal and St. Joseph ‘“‘another Michigan Central, 
only running through a richer country.’ Thereupon Forbes 
and his company circulated throughout the East a prospectus 
advertising the advantages of ‘500,000 acres of the best 
prairie and timber farming lands in the West, for sale in lots 
to suit.’ 


For the time being, Forbes’ promotion of inimigration to 
Missouri would seem to have been too sanguine in its expecta- 
tions; though the price of $11.00 per acre gave encouragement 
to the stockholders, by 1861 the Hannibal and St. Joseph had 
sold but 33,000 of its acres’. The primary cause, of course, 
was the general contraction which followed the Panic of 1857, 
but anti-slavery propagandists saw an explanation in the 
State’s acceptance of slavery. ‘Material progress” and “‘free 
labor farming,’’ the anti-slavery men insisted, were incom- 
patible with slave-cursed agriculture. B. Gratz Brown, then 
a state legislator from St. Louis and an editorial associate on 
the Missouri Democrat, was one of the first to publicize such 
an argument Ina widely heralded speech, he proclaimed that 
the “empire of the world’’ was passing to the free states.’ 
And in discussing a new anti-slavery political party (which 
would soon adopt the name ‘‘Republican’”’ throughout the 
State) he emphasized that: 


Every emigrant from phe East or Europe, every miie of railroad constructed 
in the State, and every mine opened, is the auxiliary of that party. It will 
summon its recruits from the factory, the workshop, and the field; and so 


4Pearson, John Murray Forbes, p. 91. 


5Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad Co., Farms and Homes in Northern 
Missouri. The Hannibal & St. Joseph R. R. Company Offer 500,000 Acres of 
the Best Prairie and Timber Lands in the West (Pamphlet, Boston: 1859). 

6 Appendix to the Journals of the Twenty-First General Assembly of Misssouri 
(Jefferson City: W. G. Cheeney, Public Printer, 1861), p. 399. 

7B. Gratz Brown, Speech of the Hon. B. Gratz Brown of St. Louis on the Sub- 


ject of Gradual Emancipation in Missouri (St. Louis: Missouri Democrat 
Office, 1857), p. 22. 
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far from being a political and economic blunder, . . . it is the organization 
which of all others conforms most strictly to the principles of political and 
economic science.® 


Again three years later, Brown told an audience, ‘‘Wher- 
ever you see a free citizen of our state, relying upon his own 
labor, farming his own land, living by the industry of his own 
hands, point to that man and say, there is the Republican 
platform.’ Likewise in the 1860 campaign which put Lin- 
coln in the White House, national leaders of the Republican 
party stumped Missouri using this same keynote of ‘“‘economic 
progress.’’ In a lengthy oration at St. Louis, Carl Schurz 
execrated slavery for failing to recognize and develop “the 
harmony of agricultural, commercial, and industrial pursuits,” 
as he eulogized the “great beehive called the free States.’’! 
William H. Seward also spoke to a large crowd in Missouri. 
After journeying across the State, he observed at St. Joseph 
that wherever an economic region had denied the principle 
“that every man ought to be the owner of the soil that he 
cultivates . . . enterpriseandindustry . . . [had] languished 
in proportion.” In replying to these arguments, conservative 
Democratic newspapers in St. Louis insinuated that Massa- 
chusetts Republicans were financing corrupt Republican elec- 
tion practices in Missouri.” 

With the election of Lincoln, and the months of crisis 
which ensued while the Union tottered on the brink of disaster, 
Missouri bonds along with those of the other slave states 
began a sharp decline in market value.“ A few shrewd 
investors, however, professed to see a fine chance for economic 


8Samuel B. Harding, *‘Missouri Party Struggles in the Civil War Period,"’ 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 1900 (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1901), I, 98. 

%Quoted in William E. Smitb, The Francis Preston Blair Family in Politics 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933), I, 504-505. 

10Frederic Bancroft, ed., Speeches, Correspondence, and Political Papers of 
Carl Schurz (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1913), I, 130-131. 

liFrederick W. Seward, Seward at Washington, as Senator and Secretary of 
State (New York: Derby and Miller, 1891), p. 466. 

12Smith, Blair Family, I, 494. 

13From a quotation of 81 7/8 on September 3, 1860, Missouri ‘‘6's'’ dropped 
to 39 1/2 0n May 1, 1861. See New York Tribune, September 4, 1860, and May 
2.1861. For concern in the East over suspension of interest payments on Mis- 
souri bonds, see Commercial Adtertiser (New York), May 17, 1861. 
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recovery when wayward Missourians should ‘‘see the error of 
their ways’’ and abolish slavery. Pitt Cooke, for example, 
advised his brother, the aggressive Philadelphia banker, Jay 
Cooke, to ‘‘buy Missouri 6’s with your western lands—as Mis- 
souri is a big state and . . . they will come up some day . . . 
after the war is over.’"’* New England business men consid- 
ered it a worthy cause to support Missouri unionists in their 
fight to thwart secessionists, and freely contributed funds for 
outfitting pro-union fighters. John Murray Forbes recorded 
in his notes: ‘The rebellion broke out, and I was glad to be 
able to join the party of freedom and to have the chance to 
raise the money needed for supplying uniforms to the first 
loyal regiment which General [Frank] Blair raised in Mis- 
souri.””5 Nor were the activities of Forbes and his Hannibal 
and St. Joseph railroad limited to the first months of the con- 
flict. After the long strife had ended, a statement to the Mis- 
souri State Treasurer and Fund Commissioner testified to 
“the efficiency and faithfulness of the management of this 
road” in aid of the Union cause in Missouri.* The services 
of the Hannibal and St. Joseph, however, were hampered by 
the considerable damage which they suffered at the hands of 
raiders. In July, 1861, and on subsequent occasions, Confed- 
erate detachments tore up the road’s tracks, destroyed its 
bridges, burried its freight cars, and fired upon its trains.!7 
Politicians from both Missouri and New England were then 
determined that these sacrifices should not be unrequited, 
with the result that James S. Rollins and Frank P. Blair of 
Missouri, and Senator Henry Wilson of Massachusetts demon- . 
strated a significant co-operation of sectional interests, when, 
early in 1862, they pushed through Congress a joint resolu- 
tion to pay the Hannibal and St. Joseph liberally for the trans- 
portation of troops.'* This was in spite of a federal law of 

l4Letter from Pitt Cooke to Jay Cooke, May 1, 1861, Cooke Family Papers 
(Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia). 

16Sarah Hughes Forbes, ed., Letters and Recollections of John Murray 
Forbes (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1899), I, 177. 

16 A ppendiz to the House and Senate Journals of the Adjourned Session of the 
Twenty-Fourth General Assembly of the State of Missouri (Jefferson City: Ell- 
wood Kirby, Public Printer, 1868), pp. 140-141. 

17New York Tribune, July 17, 1861. 


18Congressional Globe, 37th Congress, 2nd Session (1862), LVII, 807-812, 
860. 














Railroad Block House on Chariton River. Reprinted from General History 
of Macon County, Missouri, 1910, p. 70. This, the last of thirteen such struc- 
tures built during the Civil War, was burned down in October, 1899, and the 
picture was taken shortly before that time, according to the Jefferson City 
State Tribune, October 24, 1899. 
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Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad Train. Reprinted from Missouri As It i 
Isin 1867: An Illustrated Historical Gazetteer of Missouri, by Nathan H. Parker, | 
p. 102. i 
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June 10, 1852, which required all Missouri roads receiving 
federal land grants to transport troops ‘“‘free from toll or other 
charge.’’!® 
As the war progressed, New England business men be- 

came increasingly interested in Border State emancipation. 
When, on August 30, 1861, General John C. Frémont issued a 
proclamation which declared free the slaves of Missouri owners 
who were in arms against the Federal government, some eastern 
business men, as might have been expected, were unwilling 
to sanction what they considered an unconstitutional action 
and an attack upon private property. On the other hand, 
even the conservative cotton manufacturer and merchant, 
Amos A. Lawrence of Brookline, Massachusetts, heartily 
endorsed Frémont’s act;?° and Frank W. Ballard, secretary 
of the Importers and Traders Insurance Company of New 
York, wrote to Charles Sumner: ‘People hereabouts think 
Lincoln is acting the fool with them and Frémont (for repudi- 
ating Frémont’s proclamation). If Frémont resigns it will 
‘make Rome howl’.’*! A short-lived movement, begun in 
New York City, sought to organize business men who were in 
favor of “‘military’’ emancipation.” Later, when Lincoln came 
out in favor of compensated emancipation for the Border 
States, Forbes anxiously implored Sumner in Congress (Feb- 
ruary, 1863) to push the ‘Missouri bill” which would have 
provided for such a policy. ‘‘Now negroes and Democracy 
[meaning the Copperheads| are rising on the market,’’ admon- 
ished Forbes, ‘“‘Reaction is imminent in Missouri.’ As he 
wrote, there was, to be sure, a period of military defeatism 
and psychological depression in the North brought on by 
Federal defeats at Fredericksburg and Vicksburg. But Forbes 
was never one to allow a cause to die of inanition. 

19The Statutes at Large, Treaties, and Proclamations, of the United States of 
America. From December 5, 1859, to March 3, 1863, edited by George P. Sanger 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1863), XII, 614-615. 

<0Lawrence Diary, entry of September 6, 1861, Amos A. Lawrence Papers 
(Widener Library, Harvard University). 

21Letter from Frank W. Ballard to Sumner, September 20, 1861, Charles 
Sumner Papers (Widener Library, Harvard University). 

22Letter from John Jay to Sumner, September 26, 1861, Charles Sumner 
Papers. 


“Letter from John M, Forbes to Sumner, February 17, 1863, Charles 
Sumner Papers. 
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Before this, in the slump which followed McClellan's 
peninsular campaign of 1862, Forbes had put into operation 
his own plan for influencing public opinion, which was, in 
brief, the circulation of slips containing reprints of important 
editorials from anti-slavery newspapers.** Now, in January, 
1863, he began to enlarge his project. When fully organized 
it bore the title New England Loyal Publication Society, and 
had as its executive committee (in addition to Forbes, who 
was its president), Charles Eliot Norton, a Cambridge scholar 
and war enthusiast, and the editor of its publications; Edward 
Everett Hale, well remembered for his part in the New England 
Emigrant Aid Society’s intervention in ‘Bloody Kansas” 
during the 1850’s; Martin Brimmer, another veteran of the 
Kansas struggle and a Boston capitalist; Edward Atkinson, 
one of the rising figures of the New England textile industry; 
and Samuel G. Ward, civic-minded friend of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Boston agent of the great English banking house 
of Baring. Also there were Boston merchants, William Endi- 
cott, Jr. (who served as treasurer), and Henry B. Rogers. 
The society’s secretary was James B. Thayer, then a young 
Boston lawyer but later a professor in Harvard Law School. 
And finally, William B. Rogers, who was then busy securing 
subscriptions for the nascent Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, of which he had already been elected president, 
found time to fill out the membership of the Publication 
Society’s executive committee.” 

Within a short while after it started operations this propa- 
ganda society sent to hundreds of northern and border state 
newspapers broadsides which contained articles it reprinted 
from the northern press, from anti-slavery newspapers of the 
border and southern states, and from European sources. There 
were also occasional editorials originally composed by Norton 
and other members of the society. Some of the articles were 





24Hughes, Letters and Recollections of John Murray Forbes, I, 326-328. 

2%Letter from John M. Forbes to Samuel G. Ward, January 22, 1863: 
Letter from John M. Forbes to Charles Eliot Norton, January 29, 1863; Letter 
from Frederick Law Olmsted to John M. Forbes, March 11, 1863; Report (in 
the form of a printed letter) from James B. Thayer, Secretary, to William Endi- 
cott, Jr., Treasurer of the Loyal Publication Society, February 1, 1864, New 
England Loyal Publication Society Papers (Boston Public Library). 
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short, some long, but every propagandistic effort, while 
spurring on the war effort, was intended to secure more spe- 
cific policies which its anti-slavery-minded promoters thought 
desirable. Hard-pressed editors, particularly of small news- 
papers, could print news articles or editorials from the broad- 
sides without spending long hours in reading exchanges, in 
fact, some of them had few exchanges to read at all. By Feb- 
ruary 1, 1864, a total of 867 newspapers were being served in 
this way; and of that number 55 Missouri newspapers were 
receiving the broadsides.2* Moreover, from then on until the 
end of the war more Missouri papers were being added to the 
mailing list. The total finally reached 63, compared to 134 
New England newspapers receiving the publications, and 46 
in New York State.?’ 

That Forbes had Missouri very much in mind at the time 
he formed his New England Loyal Publication Society there 
can be no doubt. In March, 1863, he wrote to Charles Eliot 
Norton, editor of the broadsides, ‘‘We ought to help individual 
newspapers to get subscribers—especially a few in the border 
states . . . the Missouri Democrat & doubtless some others— 
this would serve a double purpose[;] it would give us a place 
& an influence to get in our re-prints & it would give us valu- 
able material to reprint at home . . . The Doctrines we want 
to get into the Border State Journals are chiefly the community 
of interest with the East and the true issue: Democracy vs. 
Aristocracy.’”* Certain it was that Norton received regularly 
the Missouri Democrat, and cited anti-slavery editorials of the 
St. Louis newspaper in his broadsides. Furthermore, an ° 
analysis of the broadsides reveals that many of their argu- 
ments were addressed to the Border States.?® 





26Report of James B. Thayer, February 1, 1864, New England Loyal Publi- 
cation Society Papers. ' 

27Report of the Executive Committee of the New England Publication 
Society, May 1, 1865, p. 4 (‘‘printed for private circulation’’), New England 
Loyal Publication Society Papers. 

<8Letter from John M. Forbes to Charles Eliot Norton, March 22, 1863, 
New England Loyal Publication Society Papers. 

29New England Loyal Publication Society Broadsides (Boston Public Li- 
brary). Illustrative are No. 52, April 17, 1863; No. 53, April 19, 1863; No. 158, 
January 23, 1864; No. 159, January 26, 1864. Among the other Missouri news- 
papers cited in the broadside were the Hannibal Courier, Kansas City Journal 
of Commerce, and St. Joseph Herald, 
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The propaganda of the New England Loyal Publication 
Society tried first of all to impress its readers with the incom- 
patibility of free and slave labor; slavery, it contended, had 
denied to the non-slaveholding whites of the South ‘free 
speech, free press, remunerative and honorable labor, free 
schools, and comfortable homes.’’ Slavery was, therefore, 
the enemy of Missouri’s industry, its trade, its peace, and its 
security in the Union. The interests of free workingmen, the 
propaganda continued, were always opposed to those of slave- 
holders, and almost all the Missouri slaveholders were pictured 
as “inveterate and murdering rebels.”” A peace with slavery 
alive would never be permanent. But slavery, it went on, was 
doomed to destruction; already slaveowners were removing 
their chattels from the State. It was necessary to hasten its 
extinction by immediate emancipation, not gradual emancipa- 
tion, which was itself an evil, before prosperity would come 
to the area. Missouri had a favorable climate, a wealth of 
mineral and agricultural resources; only abolish slavery, and 
in a few years the State would become ‘‘the Pennsylvania of 
the West.’”’ A young man, the argument concluded, would 
never go to a slave state where he must buy not only land (or 
machinery if he were a manufacturer) but his laborers as well. 
In a free state a farmer could put his capital into ‘‘a com- 
fortable house, convenient and substantial stables and barns, 
good fences and the most improved tools,’”’ and he would have 
enough left ‘‘to contribute to the building of a church and 
schoolhouse in his township. . . . Remove slavery, establish 
the free labor system, and you remove the only obstacle to 
the rapid settlement and increase in wealth of ... Mis- 
souri.’”%° 

An eager ally of Forbes, Norton, and their New England 
propaganda society was William Greenleaf Eliot, himself a 
resident of St. Louis, and for many years pastor of the Church 
of the Messiah there. Sometimes, because of his far-reaching 





30No. 50, n. d., but April, 1863; No. 52, April 17, 1863; No. 75, June 10, 
1863; No. 81, June 26, 1863; No. 95, July 28, 1863; No. 109, September 1, 1863; 
No. 113, September 9, 1863; No. 123, October 3, 1863; No. 126, October 10, 
1863; No. 140, November 23, 1863; No. 169, March 1, 1864; No. 244, Novem- 
ber 30, 1864; No. 252, January 20, 1865, New England Loyal Publication Society 
Broadsides. 
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religious activities, he was referred to as “the Unitarian 
bishop” of the West,*! and as president of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Washington College his interest in education was 
equally great. Before the war, he had favored, rather dis- 
creetly, a policy of gradual emancipation, but under his breath 
he had called down the curse of the Lord upon slavery every 
time he walked past the slave jails on Olive Street.*2 During 
the secession crisis he had berated the secessionists’ ‘‘disloyalty 

. and disregard of law,” and, after the war began, he 
warned his congregation that “‘social progress would be im-: 
possible” unless the rebellion were put down.** In his letters 
to Forbes and Norton, Eliot advised the New England propa- 
gandists on the proper arguments to use in Missouri, and in so 
doing revealed himself to be a most advanced anti-slavery 
radical .* 

Moreover, Eliot became one of the founders of the Western 
Sanitary Commission for the relief of wounded soldiers and the 
succor of war refugees in the Mississippi Valley. It was in 
search of funds for this benevolent work that Eliot went to 
Boston during the dark days of December, 1862. Nor was he 
disappointed. After speaking in two Boston churches; he had 
$2,000; a committee to secure subscriptions for him ws 
organized by Forbes, R. C. Greenleaf, J. M. Barnard, and 
other prominent Bostonians, with the result that in a few 
months they were able to turn over to Eliot’s commission a 
sum of $50,000.* 

Again, in 1864, Eliot returned to New England, this time 
on behalf of Washington University, and, as before, the results 
were favorable. Nathaniel Thayer, Boston business man, 
gave him $25,000, and the executors of Thomas Tileston’s 
estate (through Mrs. Augustus Hemenway) provided a similar 


31John M. Heywood, ‘‘ William Greenleaf Eliot,'’ Unitarian Review (March 
1887), X XVII, 234. 

32*Dr. Eliot and Slavery,’’ Unitarian Review (August, 1887), XXVIII, 114, 
120. 

3%3Charlotte C. Eliot, William Greenleaf Eliot, Minister, Educator, Philan- 
thropist (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1904), pp. 157-158, 171. 

%4Letter from W. G. Eliot to Charles Eliot Norton, April 8, 1864; Letter 
from W. G. Eliot to John M. Forbes, January 27, 1864, New England Loyal 
Publication Society Papers. 

3%$Eliot, William Greenleaf Eliot, pp. 236-238. 
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amount for a professorship of political economy. It is well to 
note too that in his appeals which resulted in these gifts 
Eliot envisioned ‘‘the great American nationality’? which 
“free society’’ would create in the valley of the Mississippi. 
Abolition of slavery, he stressed, would bring great economic 
and social changes in Missouri, and all the more, therefore, 
would religion and education be needed to guide society there. 
Washington University should have an influence in the Missis- 
sippi Valley comparable to that of Harvard in New England.** 

By early 1864, New England had donated not less than 
$500,000 to the Western Sanitary Commission,?7 and when 
that organization held its Sanitary Fair in St. Louis, Boston 
merchants again sent donations totalling $10,000. This 
generosity brought forth a published letter to the editor of the 
Missouri Democrat eulogizing New England's contributions to 
American history. Commenting on this theme, the editor 
declared: ‘Old Massachusetts, with her sterile soil, is never- 
theless rich in the most valuable productions of industrial 
wealth—but richer far in the possession of true and loyal 
hearted men and women whose charities, munificent and 
grand, emblazon their characters with more than golden 
lustre.’’8 

To garner the wealth and virtues that New England 
promised, some Missouri business men were anxious to tie 
their fortunes to the East. In the spring of 1863, the Missouri 
Democrat prophesied: ‘‘St. Louis will find her business rela- 
tions with the Eastern and Northern communities, with which 
her intercourse must continue to increase, greatly aided by the 
stand she has taken in favor of a high-minded and enlightened 
policy.”*® A month and a half later, leading anti-slavery radi- 
cals of St. Louis guided the course of a reception given there in 
honor of the New York delegation to a Chicago ship-canal 
convention, and in their effusive speeches of welcome the 
radical mayor, Chauncey T. Filley, Henry T. Blow (who, in 
addition to being a radical politician, was also a Missouri 


%7bid., pp. 89-92. 

87 bid., p. 274. 

38Missouri Democrat (St. Louis), May 19, 31, 1864. 

397bid., April 21, 1863. (St. Louis had just elected an anti-slavery mayor.) 
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industrialist interested in lead), and others were careful to 
include descriptions of the great abundance of iron and coal 
which was awaiting the influx of capital from the East.‘ 
Unionist merchants of St. Louis, feeling that the weight of 
conservative merchants was still too strong in the old Chamber 
of Commerce, split that organization and withdrew to form a 
new Union Merchant’s Exchange.*' Impatiently, a border 
state radical wrote: 


Had Missouri come into the Union, in 1820, a free instead of a slave state, 
she would now be but little, if any, behind Illinois, her neighbor . . . for 
she [Missouri] has more territory, a milder climate, a more central position 
in the great valley of the Mississippi and in the Union, . . . agricultural 
resources . . . mineral resources ... particularly in iron ore... In 
fact, Missouri has iron ore enough to supply the wants of the whole world, 
for all time to come! 


On their part, eastern capitalists did not seem to be un- 
mindful of past or prospective investments in Missouri. The 
New England investors who bought Missouri bonds at large 
discounts in the month of January, 1863, saw them take a 
considerable spurt when Governor Hamilton R. Gamble called 
the Missouri State convention into session to enact an emanci- 
pation measure.** The New York Post observed that ‘‘no 
bonds have held a better position during the excitement of the 
period, none this day are in greater demand or more favorably 
regarded than those of Missouri.” It found in this conclusive 
evidence of “the estimate which financial men place upon free 
labor movements of the State.’ 

Another source of investors’ interest in the State’s future 
was found in the Morrill Act of July 2, 1862, which provided 
that each state should receive from the public domain grants 
which were convertible into funds for the establishment of 

40Ibid., June 8, 1863. 
41Ibid., September 25, 1863. 
42Letter from John R. Howard to Salmon P. Chase, October 15, 1863, 


Salmon P. Chase Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 

“Lawrence Diary, entry of January 9, 1863, Amos A. Lawrence Papers. 
For quotations of Missouri bonds, compare New York Tribune, January 1. 
1863, with New York Tribune, May 22, 1863. The bonds, however, even at 
the end of the war had not regained their pre-war market values. 

“Evening Post (New York), May 22, 1863. 
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land-grant colleges. ‘‘Mechanics and manufacturers,” espe- 
cially in Massachusetts, immediately showed concern for 
these grants, and the more so because they took the form of 
agricultural land scrip issues recognized as valid in exchange 
for United States lands anywhere in the vast interior. After 
conferring with a legislative committee about the disposal of 
Massachusetts’ quota, a group of Boston capitalists tried to 
purchase quantities of scrip from the State.** Although many 
of them had their eyes on states other than Missouri, Amos A. 
Lawrence, for one, bought 85,000 acres worth of the scrip at a 
cost of eighty cents per acre, with the privately expressed 
intention of ‘‘locating’’ the. whole amount in Missouri for 
colonization by a “‘respectable class of people’? whom he would 
induce to emigrate from the East.*7 

Prospects of a new civilization in the West had, amid the 
monotony of a long-continued war, an especially strong appeal 
to would-be emigrants. The visions of undeveloped lands to 
be claimed fed the imaginations of soldiers as they gathered 
around the campfires at night and inspired the sailors who 
walked the decks of gunboats. Civilians, untrammelled by 
restrictions of martial discipline, were able to do more than 
dream of the future; for, during the spring of 1863, Pittsburgh 
and cities beyond reported a heavy westward emigration which 
continued throughout that summer and on into the next year.** 
One traveller wrote from Omaha: 


It is an immense country and fast being brought into notice—the .. . 
migration now setting West is going to settle and develop this country, 
and eventually will make it a productive region . . . Along the Missouri 
river ... the trade is fast growing in importance, extending from St. 
Louis well up into the mountains . . . To look at the moving, endless 
chain of teams, one would suppose the Eastern States were being depopu- 

4*School Lands,”’ signed by B. E. Bates, S. Frothingham, Jr., Edward 
Atkinson, C. H. Dalton, Stephen Fairbanks, E. S. Ritchie, A. A. Lawrence. 
James B. Francis, February 12, 1863 (printed circular), Amos A. Lawrence 
Papers. 

46Letters from Cyrus Woodman to George Woodman, October 16, 1863, 
April 19, 1864, Cyrus Woodman Papers (Wisconsin State Historical Society, 
Madison, Wisconsin). 

47Lawrence Diary, entry of July 26, 1864; letter from Amos A. Lawrence 
to R. M. Mason, September 6, 1864 (letter press copy), Amos A. Lawrence 
Papers. 

48 Washington [D. C.] Chronicle, April 23, June 27, 1863. 
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lated . . . Property here is high . . . and lumber and other building 
material is difficult to be got, and only at exorbitant rates. Pine lumber 
is brought from St. Louis . . . Money is plenty and business brisk— 
everybody is rich or expects to be.*® 


With an immigration movement already in evidence, Mis- 
sourians and some eastern promoters tried to direct it into 
Missouri or nearby areas. Traditionally, eastern business men 
had guarded jealously against the West’s competitive attrac- 
tions to immigrants, but the promises of immediate rewards 
from a fast developing western railroad empire and a crusading 
ardor for free labor society now encouraged a group of Eastern 
capitalists to assist rather than discourage migration. Samuel 
Hallett, eastern financier, and John C. Fremont, then pro- 
moting the Kansas Pacific railway designed to connect on the 
East with Missouri river terminals, published correspondence 
which described the wealth of the western country, while 
highly-colored news items on the progress of their road kept 
the region before the nation’s eyes.°° 


In July, 1863, the Hannibal and St. Joseph advertised 
for sale its 500,000 acres of Missouri lands located in ‘‘one of 
the richest and healthiest agricultural and pastoral regions on 
this continent,’’ where ‘‘Emancipation now ordained and the 
rapid march of freedom” would induce ‘‘an immense emigra- 
tion.”” In this area, the prospectus continued, the land was 
almost entirely owned by the railroad company and non-resi- 
dent speculators, but it awaited “industrious and enterprising 
poor men,” who had “‘toiled for years on a sterile soil in a rigid 
climate.”’ It reiterated: ‘‘ Missouri is Loyal! Peaceful! and Prac- 
tically Free! It isnow safe and comfortable for the loyal of all 
creeds and parties to migrate—rebels and copperheads better 
not go, for they are safer in the East than if exposed to the hot 
wrath of the loyal in Missouri.” It concluded, ‘‘the results of 
the war” and the “practical benefit of settling in colonies’”’ 
would make it unnecessary to forego ‘‘New England’s social, 


49Letter from George [Hyer] to Keyes, April 20, 1864, Elisha W. Keyes 
Papers (Wisconsin State Historical Society). 

50New York Tribune, June 4, 1863; Missouri Democrat, May 2, July 4, 
September 23, 1863; Press (Philadelphia), November 19, 1863. 
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moral, educational, and religious privileges, and _ political 
freedom.’””*! 

The Boston Traveller noted that no other state in the 
Union was attracting so much attention among prospective 
emigrants of the Free States intending to go West as Missouri. 
“With its certainty of soon being a free siate,’”’ the Boston news- 
paper emphasized, ‘‘the Western emigrant may well seek a 
prosperous home within her borders. Freedom, with her im- 
mense resources, will soon make her the Empire State of the 
West.’** Other Boston reporters journeyed to Missouri and 
sent home long descriptions. One wrote, ‘I have no personal 
or pecuniary interest to gratify when I say that it only needs 
New England energy, culture, and capital to make Missouri 
one of the most splendid States of the Union.’ Another 
was surprised to find in Missouri a “style of living and .. . 
luxury’’ comparable to those in the East. If emancipation 
triumphed, he thought that no state had a brighter future. 

It was, therefore, not surprising for J. T. K. Hayward, 
Superintendent of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, to 
deliver a Fourth of, July address which urged the ‘‘loyal men 
of Missouri’ to secure ‘‘a speedy removal of the system 
[slavery] which is now but a loathesome carcass festering in 
our midst.” The same propaganda was used by anti-slavery 
politicians during the election canvass of October, 1863. Then 
it was claimed that at a Jefferson City mass meeting one mem- 
ber of the audience had letters from over a hundred capitalists, 
millers, manufacturers, mechanics, and farmers requesting 
him to look up locations for them in Missouri as soon as emanci- 
uation was certain. An editorial in the Missouri Democrat 
declared that ‘‘an intelligent business man from the East” 
had warned that if the Claybanks won, the ‘‘business men 
seeking locations and investments would shun our State as 
they would keep away from the battlefield.’’” 





51Boston Journal, July 25, 1863. 
52Boston Traveller, cited in Missouri Democrat, May 19, 1863. 


58Boston Journal, cited io Quincy ({llinois) Whig-Republican, March 28, 


1863. 
54Boston Journal, August 5, 1863. 
55 Missouri Democrat, July 16, 1863 
S6Ibid., October 22, 1863. 
577bid., October 29, 1863. 
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An interested coadjutor in this campaign against slavery 
was the Methodist Episcopal Church, which since the begin- 
ning of the war had fought .a desperate battle in Missouri 
against the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for member- 
ship, revenues, and church property. In July, 1863, Charles 
Elliott of the Central Christian Advocate and J. C. Smith, Pre- 
siding Elder, St. Louis District, Missouri Conference, sent a 
circular to the ‘‘members and friends of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in the free States,” which contained a glowing 
prospectus of Missouri. The State needed, this circular re- 
minded, at least 100,000 additional Methodists of tneir kind. 
Since Missouri would soon become a “‘free state,’’ farmers, 
miners, teachers, and merchants would all find ready em- 
ployment.*8 

Before the end of 1863, Missouri railroad companies and 
at least one St. Louis manufacturer had sent representatives to 
Europe in search of immigrants who would settle in the State.®° 
It was in accordance with such a policy that Governor Gamble, 
shortly before his death in December, 1863, recommended to 
the Missouri legislature that it appropriate funds to induce 
immigrants to come to Missouri.*° Subsequently, the Na- 
tional Land Transfer Association was incorporated by a vote 
of both houses,of the Missouri legislature. Chauncey T. 
Filley, Henry T. Blow, and other prominent anti-slavery 
leaders were among the incorporators of this organization 
whose objects included the offer of inducements to capital as 
well as to labor.*' Coincidentally there was an announcement 
by Eli Thayer, the zealous Yankee promoter of the New 
England Emigrant Aid Company which supplied Kansas with 


58Circular cited in Missouri Democrat, July 4, 1863; on the quarrel between 
the two Methodist churches, see William W. Sweet, The Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Civil War (Cincinnati: Methodist Book Concern Press, 1912), 
pp. 59-62. 


59The American Annual Cyclopedia . . . and Register of Important Events 
of the Year 1863 (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1864), ITI, 658. 

60Journal of the Senate of the State of Missouri at the Adjourned Session of 
the Twenty-Second General Assembly (Jefferson City: J. P. Ament, Public Printer, 
1863), p. 11. 

61Missouri Democrat, December 16, 1863. There was also a movement 
to strike out stringent sections of the Missouri law regulating corporations; see 
Missouri Democrat, December 10, 1863. 
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‘Free soil” immigrants in the pre-war years, that while pre- 
paring for organized efforts to send emigrants southward 
as the war opened that region for development, he was also 
ready to do the same for Missouri. With ‘‘proper co-opera- 
tion’’ he promised to put 50,000 immigrants into the State 
in one year. 

Thus, there were far-flung and complicated forces which, 
in Civil War times, were already at work shaping Missouri's 
future. Philanthropists who thought of future cultural great- 
ness, editors who propagandized a ‘‘free labor civilization,” 
business rnen who looked forward to new lines of trade, New 
England capitalists who jotted down notes on Missouri invest- 
ments in their ledgers, immigration agents who hunted out 
recruits for new economic development—all these were driving 
the erstwhile slave state into the complex of a newly emerging 
nationality. Just as, indeed, Missouri was an important factor 
in the course of the Civil War, so too it was destined to be a 
vital part of the new American nation then forming against the 
background of a crumbling pre-war society. 


om — « 


®&Chicago Tribune, December 10, 1863. No. 156, January 16, 1864, New 
England Loyal Publication Society Broadsides. 
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NICHOLAS HESSE, GERMAN VISITOR TO 
MISSOURI, 1835-1837 


PART I 
TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM G. BEK! 


[Editor's Note: Although Westphalia in what is now Osage 
County, Missouri, became the mother-settlement for German 
expansion into Cole, Maries, and Miller counties, there has 
been relatively little written on that subject by historians 
interested in the German immigration into the State. In 
1911 an article by the Reverend Joseph H. Schmidt, ‘‘Recol- 
lections of the First Catholic Mission Work in Central Mis- 
souri,”” published in the Missouri Historical Review, described 
the founding of the earliest central Missouri missions. Other 
works, also generally stressing the religious aspect of this 
settlement, include the article by Father Gilbert J. Garraghan, 
“The Mission of Central Missouri,’’ St. Louis Catholic His- 
torical Review, Volume II, 1920; a pamphlet published upon 
the 1935 centennial anniversary of the establishment of St. 
Joseph’s parish, History of the Founding of the Parish and 
Town of Westphalia from August 6, 1835, to August 6, 1935, 
by J. C. Melies; and incidental mention in Carl E. Schneider’s 


lWILLIAM G. BEK, a native Missourian, is dean of the College of Sciences 
Literature, and Arts, University of North Dakota. His contributions and trans- 
lations relating to German settlements in the United States place him among 
the highest authorities in this line of historical research. He published in the 
Missouri Historical Review ‘‘A German Communistic Society in Missouri,”’ 
a history of Bethel, Shelby County; ‘“‘The Report of Gottfried Duden, 1824- 
1827,’’ ‘‘The Followers of Duden,"’ and ‘‘George Engelmann, Man of Science,”’ 
appearing during 1908-1909, 1917-1919, 1919-1925 and 1929-1930, respectively. 
He has translated and presented to the Society typewritten copies of the fol- 
lowing: First Journey to North America in the Years 1822 to 1824, by Paul 
Wilhelm, Duke of Wuerttemberg; The Experiences and Adventures of the Stephan- 
ites Who Emigrated from Saxony, Their Journey to St. Louis, Their Stay There 
and the Conditions of Their Colony in Perry County, by C. Heinrich; History 
of the Washington [Mo.] Turner Society from Its Founding on December 13, 1859; 
Seventy-Five Years in the Old and New World, Memoirs of an Unimportant Person, 
by Henry Boernstein; St. Louis in Former Years, by E. D. Kargau; Das West- 
liche Nord Amerika, by N. Hesse; and the letters of Doctor William G. Kiel, 
founder of the Bethel communistic society in Shelby County in 1844. The 
State Historical Society elected Dr. Bek an honorary member in 1938. 
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The German Church on the American Frontier (St. Louis, Mis- 
souri: Eden Publishing House, 1939). 


Nicholas Hesse, one of the heads of seven German families 
first to settle in the Westphalia community, has left a picture 
of the area that is indispensable to a proper understanding of 
the German pioneers in that area. This book, Das westliche 
Nord-Amerika, in besonderer Beziehung auf die deutschen 
Einwanderer in thren landwirthschaftlichen, Handelsund Gewerb- 
verhaltnissen, was published in Paderborn in 1838. Dr. Bek, 
who has translated the entire work, has presented a copy to 
the State Historical Society; this article is the first of a series 
to be printed in the Missouri Historical Review and to contain 
only those sections dealing with Missouri. 


No explanation of the German immigration to Missouri is 
complete without including the influence of Gottfried Duden, 
whose Bericht uber einen Reise nach den westlichen Staaten Nord- 
Americkas und uber einen mehrjahrigen Aufenthalt am Missouri 
(in den Jahren 1824, 25, 26 und 1827) was also translated 
by Dr. Bek and appeared in the Missouri Historical Review, 
October, 1917-April, 1919. However, Duden’s idyllic account 
had aroused false expectations among his countrymen, and 
during the period of disillusionment in America many German 
settlers were filled with bitter regrets. 


Hesse, who had also been misled by early glowing accounts 
of pioneering in America, tended in his work to discourage 
possible settlers who were unfit for the exhausting life awaiting 
them on the frontier. The history of the area or a list of the 
settlers, themselves, will not be found in this work; local data 
is rarely included. Nevertheless, to compensate for this lack, 
the book is crammed with the personal details of homestead- 
ing. As social history it is a significant document. ] 
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PREFACE 


To many of my friends and numerous acquaintances who 
were interested in me and my fate, I had promised at the time 
of my departure from the fatherland to supply them with ex- 
tensive information in regard to the present conditions in the 
U.S. A. and especially about the life and occupation of the 
German immigrants in the extreme western part. However, 
it was impossible to do this in letters, and, in addition, I would 
not have been able to spare enough time for it, in the press of 
daily physical labor. Therefore, I have stated herc, in the 
following treatise, my experiences and ideas, true to facts as 
well as that was possible in the period of two years which I 
have spent in North America . 


The migration fever dominates some districts of Germany. 
I am justified in using the term fever, because a calm, cool- 
headed consideration of all conditions to be taken into ac- 
count in such an undertaking is not a matter for everyone. 
In the fever’s heat many a one who has the least cause for it 
decides to migrate and later on has many things to regret . . . 


Many recover at home from their migration fever, but 
instead of admitting the truth and confessing that they have 
recognized something better in the homeland, they are 
ashamed, foolishly, of their old sickness. Others would carry 
out their intention, if they did not recoil from the thought of 
the long journey on land and sea. Finally, some come over 
without any plan, and only then consider what they really 
want to do. If as a result of their later plans their mode of 
existence is unfavorable, they return just as quickly as they 
came, and now disparage the country instead of their own fool- 
hardiness . 


If my present treatise, most of which I wrote in my log- 
house on the Osage river, and in which I had only the true 
perception of North American conditions in mind, brings forth 
some useful results, then I shall be completely rewarded for 
my pains and personal experiences which were bought at a 
high price. 


THE AUTHOR 
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CHAPTER II” 


SHORT PRESENTATION OF THE JOURNEY BY LAND AND SEA 
TO ST. LOUIS 


. . . Thirty-nine days after our departure, we sighted 
land again . . . The tariff inspection of our goods at our dis- 
embarkation in Baltimore was only a nominal one. No duty 
needs to be paid on goods destined for the personal use of 
immigrants. The so-called lawless rabble is not absent either 
in Baltimore or in any other large cities on the coast of North 
America—in spite of assurances of some writers to the con- 
trary. How could this be otherwise, as all kinds of rabble, 
speaking all tongues, saii from Europe over the ocean each 
year. The immigrants are often molested by people who, on 
boisterous sign-boards . . . recommend themselves as general 
land agents and promise to give information. Those who in- 
tend to make their living in the port city, by manual labor 
or in any other honest way, may be advised to make use of 
the local knowledge of this so-called general commission. 
These have an acquaintance with all local conditions, which 
the newcomer cannot have. But one should not put any more 
dependence in their claim of intimate knowledge of the interior 
of the United States, than he would regarding conditions on 
the moon, which astronomers have outlined on maps and 
divided in districts. Those commissioners have a great num- 
ber of plots of towns in the remotest states, ‘“‘which are re- 
ported to be developing.’’ Upon my arrival in America I was 
astonished at these drawings of methodical city construction. 
My imagination formed pictures of towns for which I searched 
in vain during my later wanderings in the western states. 
Where the beautiful proposed cities were supposed to be, I 
often found nothing more than stakes in the middle of dense 
forests, indicating the site. Indeed one should not lead any- 
body into temptation! However, as one learns to know people 
best when one asks their advice, I could not deny myself the 
satisfaction on my return trip to New York of visiting some 





2In the first chapter, the author gives his reasons for leaving Germany and 
sums up what he expected from American country life. The opening of the 
second chapter describes the ocean voyage from Bremen to Baltimore. 
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of these so-called German commission offices and asking their 
agents for advice about such regions which I knew in detail 
and had already investigated. To my great astonishment, 
they were not embarrassed for an answer, even though their 
answers fitted my questions like a fist to the eye. They ex- 
plained everything with precision, as if they themselves had 
been on the very spot, though they had seen nothing more of 
the interior of the country than perhaps had the land specu- 
lator who bought a much-praised region or town. Hence, the 
immigrant who intends to settle in the interior of the country 
must be very careful, and trust the pompous proclamations 
of those general agents in the large cities on the coast just as 
little as the newspapers which glorify certain regions. ‘‘Every 
merchant praises his ware.’’ Especially in North America 
must one take this proverb to heart, for there nearly everyone 
is a salesman. This is true from professional salesmen to the 
smallest farmer, and to a degree of shrewdness and cunning 
of which one has hardly any idea in Germany. Everybody 
speculates and calculates. As one passes the people on the 
street One seems to read in their faces the problems they are 
solving. The word money-money-money continually echoes 
in one’s ears, on streets of the trading centers. Most of the 
land speculators of the United States live in large cities on the 
coast. They have bought great stretches of land in the dis- 
tant states of Missouri, Illinois, Michigan, Arkansas, and 
praise them as the best parts of the country through ads in 
newspapers and by their agents, although they themselves 
frequently have not even seen them. Everyone who has not 
seen the interior of North America can.easily judge from the 
preceding lines how little dependence can be placed in such 
acclamations. It is a fact that the greater part of the inhabit- 
ants of the important American cities on the coast know as 
little about the interior of the country as the Dutch or Ger- 
mans know the interior of Asiatic Russia . 

It was on the evening of August ninth that we reached 
St. Louis. This city, situated somewhat on high ground on 
the right bank of the Mississippi in an open region, presents 
a beautiful sight, with its charming position, a number of 
towers and lively steamboat traffic. It is the most important 
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commercial city and the real center of the West of North 
America. As a rule, twenty-five to thirty steamboats are 
tied up at the docks, ready to sail up and down the Mississippi, 
the Missouri, and the Ohio. The smaller towns on these rivers 
above St. Louis obtain their wares from this city. The city— 
of about 13,000 inhabitants—has increased considerably in the 
last years. New buildings are continuously being erected, 
and skilled labor finds better wages here than in the cities on 
the Atlantic coast or in other cities of the interior. Lots are 
higher in price here than anywhere else. In order to obtain 
some idea of the cost of building sites, I need only mention 
that at an auction of lots on Second Street each front foot— 
with a depth of 100 feet—sold at $500. A building, three 
stories high with five windows in front, of course massively 
and beautifully built of stone, and on the first street, Main 
Street, sold for $250,000. This property included an adjoining 
garden and some smaller buildings. One can easily imagine 
what house rents must be like. However, more about this 
and industry in general in another place. 

Although there are in St. Louis some wide streets with 
magnificent buildings, the cicy as yet cannot be called an 
especially beautiful city in comparison with Cincinnati and 
Louisville. Building operations are still going on, and higher 
situated streets still have many vacant spaces. There are 
many Germans of varied degrees of culture in St. Louis— 
skilled labor of all types, merchants, inn-keepers, doctors, 
farmers, former military officers, officials, teachers, mathe- 
maticians, lawyers, secretaries, etc. Some of them have found 
a sufficient subsistence in some occupation. In no other place 
in the United States of America have I found a better social 
relationship than among the educated Germans of this city. 
I had many opportunities to make very interesting acquaint- 
ances, and even though occasionally a member of the so-called 
mob found admission into such honorable society, the delicacy 
of feeling of the educated German public did not permit the 
exhibition of common rudeness. 

St. Louis is the gathering point of many German immi-— 
grants, who look for work in the states of Missouri or IIlinois, 
or intend to settle as farmers. Many of them, however, regret 
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their move and, without even trying out one or another occu- 
pation, are seized by a longing for their fatherland, which is 
like the homesickness of a Swiss, and return within a short 
time, just as quickly as they came. They are the type which, 
as the saying goes, run at the first shot. After having returned 
home, they draw a dismal picture of America and its conditions 
in general. This they do for the purpose of excusing their own 
hurried retreat, instead of accusing their own foolishness. 
In many instances they had acquired wrong ideas about con- 
ditions in the United States of America from reading exag- 
gerated descriptions in books and letters . . . From the brains 
of fantastic heads and from the excessive praise of successful 
fortune hunters arises the unfortunate laudation of North 
America. 


CHAPTER III 
EXCURSION INTO THE INTERIOR OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


With some of my traveling companious, I continued my 
trip into the interior of the State of Missouri. We proceeded 
from St. Louis to St. Charles on the Missouri River. The 
vicinity of St. Louis had no soil of excellent quality, and many 
parts mixed with loam and clay may even be called poor, but 
as soon as one approaches the Missouri, its fertility increases 
and in the valley of this river it surpasses any measure of 
comparison. The confluence of the great rivers, the Missouri 
and the Mississippi, provides indeed a magnificent spectacle, 
as the enormous water masses of both streams appear to 
converge and swallow each other mutually, until the strong 
Missouri, whose eternally muddy floods force those of the 
clear Mississippi to one side, finally becomes the victor about 
twenty-four English miles below their union, and colors the 
Mississippi everywhere with its dirty yellow waters. But 
both streams are too devastating and the land between them 
for many miles upstream is too flat and sandy, a condition 
formed by floods, to form a beautiful romantic picture. Such 
a picture is, in general, rarely offered by the devastating Mis- 
souri, which seizes islands and rebuilds them again with its 
eternally drifting and innumerable piled-up colossal tree 
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trunks; unless one will consider the parts of the Tavern Rock— 
a rock which is extensive, very high, nearly vertical, precipi- 
tous, situated on the right bank about thirty miles above St. 
Charles—and the steep peak above Missouritown or the hills 
opposite Jefferson City, all of which are remarkable and worth- 
while natural developments. The valley of the Missouri, fre- 
quently many miles wide, is too much grown over with a dense, 
often impenetrable forest, and the hills surrounding the valley 
are thereby frequently invisible to the eye, in order to be able 
to judge the real beauty of this untamed savage in its true 
aspect. The drifting sand, moved by wind from the innumer- 
able large and small islands of the river over the muddy mass 
of water, detracts from a pleasing picture of a river which is 
ordinarily one and a half and in many places two English miles 
wide and is able to tear away at one attempt and convey to the 
Gulf of Mexico whole adjoining districts during high floods 
of the summer, which are caused by the melting of the snow 
in the far away and very high Rocky Mountains of the west. 

The town of St. Charles on the Missouri, even though 
founded at nearly the same time as St. Louis, from which it is 
twenty English miles removed, and although its close position 
to the stream might be considered excellent for traffic, is 
nevertheless not of great importance; its development pro- 
ceeds only slowly. It seems that the nearness of St. Louis 
and the important market there, as well as the for some time 
very prosperous town, Alton, situated excellently above the 
confluence of the Missouri and the Mississippi and directly 
below the influx of the Illinois River, have greatly interfered 
with a better growth of that city. The soil of the higher land 
or the hills in the vicinity of St. Charles, where many Ger- 
mans have settled, is partly good, partly poor, not at all of 
any excellent quality. The hilly land of Marthasville, situ- 
ated also on the left bank of the river, forty English miles 
above St. Charles, is far better and more fertile. On it the 
papaw plant grows, an unfailing sign of a first class soil. 
Marthasville, to which we directed our steps by way of Mis- 
souritown—a newly started town of three houses—(to the 
right of our way were Mr. Duden’s estates, which are very well 
situated and of good quality) is a settlement of many Germans. 
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The region is pleasant and rich in timber, hence this yet wild 
beauty has to be cleared out with the ax, as is the case nearly 
everywhere in Missouri. On the way to Marthasville we 
touched the bottom of the Missouri valley. Of course we 
passed before, opposite St. Charles, a small stretch of this 
river valley, and we saw here for the first time many large 
trees, never seen before, of many different species, and excel- 
lent, rich soil. However, what we saw did not correspond to 
the picture which we had drawn in our minds in accordance 
with the descriptions. Each one followed his path in silence. 
Here, however, we perceived the colossal giants of the forest 
in all their majesty. Sycamores and cottonwoods of consider- 
able height and often thirty feet in circumference, many species 
of oaks of large size and thickness, hackberry, hickory, ash- 
tree, walnut and sugar maples, everywhere surrounded by 
thick herbaceous plants and bushes, presented to us a sur- 
prising view. The richness of the soil—producing corn stalks 
of twenty feet in height—is without comparison. Through 
the high vaults of the trees no sunbeams could penetrate. 
I could not suppress my astonishment until a few days later 
when I traveled with two Americans through the very spacious 
so-called Pinkney bottom, which offered to my eyes yet larger 
giant trees of the forest, more variegated species and still 
more abundantly rich soil. The luxuriant flora of these forests 
aroused my attention above all, although it had presented 
itself to me before, without, however, attracting my attention. 
But this had the good result that I lifted the pink-colored 
glasses a little,—if I may express myself in such a way—and . 
was now able to observe some dark sides of the picture. One 
finds everywhere in this virgin forest black tree trunks de- 
stroyed by forest fires, everywhere, beside luxurious growth, 
also large and small trees which are partly or entirely decayed 
and dry. The many trees that have fallen down and are partly 
or wholly decomposing, disseminate with the rotting leaves 
an odor which often is oppressive to our nostrils, and this in 
union with the noxious vapors of the so-called sloughs— 
puddles of calm foul water which are present everywhere in 
these bottoms—cause chills or ague and gallsicknesses, with 
which the dwellers of the forest are nearly always afflicted 
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where there is not fresh air circulating; these conditions make 
the owners willing to sell their possessions. Some such flats 
obtained, therefore, an evil reputation near and far, just as the 
bottom prairies in the state of Illinois, in the vicinity of the 
Mississippi. There, as here, the ague became endemic. . 
Here in the American forests of the west there prevails a 
great silence. The eye roams over unending woods and noth- 
ing but woods, which are bushlike upon the steep mountains. 
One searches in vain for a variation and for towns. The 
latter are noticed only to a limited degree along the large 
rivers and then at great distances from each other. The 
beautifully feathered birds of the forests do not offer much 
song . . . Roads through the woods lead only from one farm 
to another. One often meets no human being on these roads 
for many days, and in the western states the glorious beech 
is never seen, as it is only to be found in Ohio and Kentucky. 
Nearly everywhere that I visited an American farmer his 
property was offered to me for sale. Everyone paints in lively 
colors the heralded advantages of his possession. Their 
customary expressions run something like this: It is a healthy 
place with good springs and wholesome, healthy water, with 
sufficient timber for building and fuel, excellent land, good for 
corn, and the region well-suited for raising of domestic animals. 
From this at least one may form an opinion as to the chief 
points which one had to consider when buying. It is the 
longing for the so-called moving—the going west—which seems 
to have a hold on the Americans nearly everywhere. Without 
this moving craze the West would hardly have been populated 
as quickly as it has. I became acquainted with farmers who 
had cleared ten different places in the virgin forests, had 
moved through many states from east to west, finally to Mis- 
souri, and although already advanced in' years, had yet an 
inclination to move on again to the extreme western border. 
In Marthasville I became acquainted with two Americans 
who were visiting their relatives there. They were very edu- 
cated men, familiar with the neighborhood, and lived in the 
vicinity of the Osage River. I decided to continue my trip 
in their company, while the rest of my German companions, 
with the exception of one, had started on their way back to 
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St. Louis. We transferred to the right bank of the Missouri 
near Pinkney and followed from there our road over the Gas- 
conade River, the rough Ozark Mountains, the Maria Creek, 
the Osage River, the Moreau Creek, to the capital of the 
state of Missouri, Jefferson City, which is situated about 
sixty hours’ travel west of St. Louis. Pinkney, a little town 
of about thirty frame houses, situated on the Missouri, has 
no landing facilities for steamboats. This, and the fact that 
the raging river had already encroached on the land above the 
town and threatened to wash away the site on which Pinkney 
is built, as it had washed away the town of Franklin farther 
up the Missouri, may have retarded its further development 
till now. 

The Gasconade River, about the size of the Fulda River 
at Cassel, is noted for its beautiful crystal-clear water, and its 
splendid river banks. Charming evergreen forests are found 
about twenty hours’ travel above its confluence. These are 
the only evergreen forests in Missouri. The region from the 
Gasconade to Maria Creek is rough and not suitable for farm- 
ing. Only a few farms can one find hidden away in the val- 
leys which are cut through the Ozarks. They appear just like 
oases in the large forest-desert. The highway from St. Louis 
over the Ozarks, on which I traveled later, leads from the 
town of Manchester through the towns Union and Monet- 
Sterling, and runs for the most part over rough, barren moun- 
tains, overgrown frequently with low shrubs. On the Ozarks 
one perceives nothing but forests in immeasurable distances, 
which tire the eye nearly as much as the extensive prairies in 
the southwest of Missouri. The continuous travel in this 
virgin forest, although at the beginning quite thrilling, be- 
comes finally terribly tedious, especially if one is alone—as I 
was later for five continuous days. One finds no special enter- 
tainment in the growth of timber, often marred by forest 
fires, or in the fallen dry trees lying everywhere, or finally the 
sparse settlements, which are still in an undeveloped condi- 
tion. If one has crossed the Ozarks, stretching from Mexico 
through Arkansas to the Missouri between the Gasconade and 
Osage rivers, then the landscape becomes more pleasing. The 
Maria Creek is a beautiful stream of the size of the Diemel 
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and contains many fish. It runs nearly parallel to the Osage 
River and empties into it. it has fertile bottomland, level 
valleys, and nearly everywhere rich land on the surrounding 
hills. The region is excellently suited for cattle-raising, and 
will probably be populated mainly by industrious Germans, 
who seem to have concentrated there for some years and ap- 
pear to displace the American, who is fond of roaming. 

The Osage, a mighty stream of the size of the Weser at 
Bremen, is one of the most beautiful rivers of North America 
and navigable for two hundred English miles for smaller steam- 
boats and six hundred English miles for other boats. If the 
banks of this beautiful river were cultivated as those of the 
upper Ohio, they would not be considered less romantic. Of 
course, now everything is still limited to the wild beauty of 
nature and a few settlements in the valley of the river. 

From here I traveled in company with two Germans to 
Jefferson City, the capital of the state of Missouri and there- 
fore called ‘‘city.’’ It has been declared the seat cf the govern- 
ment only recently, and, therefore, has not been built up as 
might be expected. The town contains at the present about 
thirty stone buildings and one hundred log houses. It has a 
high, healthful position on the right bank of the Missouri, 
which one can overlook here for a distance of about twenty 
miles. Beyond the bottomland in the valley, the vicinity of 
Jefferson City has not the best of soil. However, this capital— 
situated in a healthful spot and in- the middle of the state— 
might increase considerably within a short time, with the rising 
population of the neighborhood. This is usually the case, as 
is shown by the capitals of the clder eastern states which are 
centrally situated. 

I could not resist the invitation of a German friend, who 
was a well-educated miner and who wanted to look for lead 
mines which were supposed to be in a more southwesterly direc- 
tion. This was especially pleasing to me, as I wished to get 
acquainted with the state of Missouri as much as possible. 
We traveled up the left banks of the Osage River, had to pass 
at some distance from the river over high hills for many miles, 
frequently over rough ground overgrown with stunted timber. 
Finally we again reached better regions with many settlements 
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and then—about forty English miles from Jefferson City— 
the prairies, of small size at the beginning, increasing more and 
more, until finally the large so-called sixty-mile prairies, 
stretching from the town of Boonville in the north to the Osage 
River in the south, offered themselves to our view. These 
high prairies are predominant in the west and southwest 
between the Missouri and the Osage. Their quality is not as 
high as the bottom prairies in the state of Illinois, but their 
position is healthier and the ague is hardly known there. 
There, where settlements have been built on the edges of the 
surrounding forests, and where there are springs, one often 
finds pleasant situations, especially when the property borders 
a river and consequently has some bottomland. Only one 
must not expect a specially heavy growth of timber on the 
edge of the prairies. Ordinarily one finds there only a smaller 
type of black oak and the laurel oak, of which the largest ones 
are not more than about four feet in circumference. Some 
parts of these wooded prairies adjoining the forest have excel- 
lent soil, and we found there very high grass, as much as four 
feet high. On such a spot the new town of Versailles, in Mor- 
gan county, is erected. Its position is truly romantic and well 
chosen. High up with a forest behind it, it overlooks many 
settlements on the left or western side, and on the prairie are 
to be seen sepafate clumps of trees. For these reasons this 
town is developing very rapidly. 

Everywhere, where springs and good soil are found on 
the edges, where forest and prairie meet, there are already 
settlements which cannot so readily be established in the 
middle of the prairies, as water and wood are lacking and the 
ground is too rolling and sandy. 

Whoever has wandered in the virgin forests of Missouri 
for some time and has become tired from the continuous roam- 
ing among the trees, in valleys, and over hills, finally longs 
again for an unobstructed view. If he now comes into the 
small prairies surrounded by forests, then his eye rests with 
delight upon the now attractive groups. The prairies, how- 
ever, increase more and more toward the west, and now are 
no longer as pleasant to the eye as those offered by small 
open spaces of a few square miles in size. 
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Finally one reaches large prairies, whose limits on several 
sides cannot be ascertained by the eye. They arouse, of course, 
astonishment at the beginning, but finally become tiresome 
and bring only a sad mood, wherein quiet rules . . . The 
traveler is overcome by the monotony that prevails. This 
ennui is even greater here than in the primeval forest. 

Several layers of lead ore were shown to us striating the 
rocks in the vicinity of some small streams, the Gravey 
[Gravois] creek, which empties into the Osage in Morgan 
County and the Hog Creek further to the west. We also 
found much lead ore in other places along the side branches 
of these streams, in one hole on the bank nearly forty pounds, 
containing 85 per cent good lead, according to this expert 
miner. The lead veins stretch from the south to the north 
with about 5 degrees deviation to the west in the same direc- 
tion as the lead mines from Potosi in Missouri to Galena on 
the upper Mississippi. Since an expert miner has investigated 
those lead districts and reported favorable results, the specu- 
lation fury became active on all sides. Speculators arrived 
even from the far distant eastern states, where the news of it 
had spread, and bought large stretches of land no matter if 
they contained ore or not. At present one can hardly buy 
there at firsthand any good spot where ore is supposed to be. 
The Gravey Creek is a stream with a swift current and is 
excellently suited to factory and mill establishments. There 
are already settlements in the river valley everywhere where 
there are good sites. These settlements now increase rapidly 
on account of the hunt for lead ore. We found, according to 
our opinion, one of the most charming spots in the state of 
Missouri there, where this river empties into the Osage, con- 
sidering the romantic as well as the useful features. A new 
city has since been built at this point between the Osage and 
Gravey which is named ‘“‘Miningport’’ on account of the lead 
mines nearby. There is no doubt that this new city will very 
soon grow extensively because of its beautiful, romantic and 
advantageous location on a large river, navigable for steam- 
boats, and because the region is already very well settled— 
two conditions which alone make possible the quick rise of a 
town. 
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My various travels in Missouri (on which former reports 
of certain travelers were always before my mind’s eye) .. . 
finally brought out the following conclusion: that those who 
consider everything from the bright side—although they per- 
sonally have seen only small portions of the land—and every- 
where expect to find excellent or at least good soil, adhere to 
just as great a delusion as those who criticize everything from 
the beginning. Some of the latter even claim to have seen 
what no one can see, for example, that there was already a 
shortage of timber in Missouri which would make it necessary 
to start the planting of forests at once. If, by their absurd 
assertions, they had only the vicinity of St. Louis in mind— 
for they seem not to have advanced farther—smaller prairies 
are found and true devastations of forests have taken place, 
so they may be correct; but in general, Missouri has a super- 
abundance of forests, and centuries are’ needed to clear the 
region with the ax and change it into a habitable region, as 
this has already been done in part in the eastern states. That 
everyone pays homage to his own taste is a fact which cannot 
be denied. I also followed my own inclination and selected 
for my settlement the Maria Creek, a stream which empties 
into the Osage seven English miles above its confluence with 
the large Missouri. The valley of this creek is four hundred to 
five hundred yards wide, and has excellent soil with luxuriant 
growth of trees of many species. The adjoining hills contain 
good land in places that are not too steep. The pasture for 
cattle is excellent, and clear healthful spring water has its 
source in the hills, consisting of sandstone, limestone and iron- 
containing rock. About twenty-four to thirty miles up this 
stream, small fertile prairies alternate with forests and wooded 
valley bottoms, stretching toward the so-called Tavern Creek, 
which also empties into the Osage and is already surrounded 
by many settlements. The Osage is about three miles from 
the property which I chose. The main road from St. Louis 
to Jefferson passes in the vicinity about one and a half miles 
distant. Not far from it a town, called Lisletown, has been 
started at the confluence of the Maria Creek [Maries River] 
and the Osage. Six other German families besides myself 
decided to settle in these regions. Most of them and I also 
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bought farms, which were already organized and cultivated, 
the easiest and cheapest way by which a German who is 
suited for life on an American farm can assure his own sub- 
sistence, as will be shown in more detail in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER IV 


PURCHASE, FIRST ORGANIZATION AND LABOR OF AN 
IMMIGRATING FARMER 


The regions of the Osage River and its branches have been 
settled only lately, and indeed first by ‘“‘movers’”’ (I retain this 
peculiar expression) from the eastern states of Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, South and North Carolina, Kentucky, and even 
Illinois. The native American, if he once has the intention to 
move, does not mind a journey of nine or twelve hundred 
miles to look around in the country, just as if for pleasure, 
and hence the best regions and places are known to him in 
advance. The claim of an American newspaper that the Ger- 
mans would always come too late, if they believed they could 
still buy the best sites firsthand, that is, from Congress, may 
be quite correct. The American doesn’t hesitate to move on 
again from a good place, frequently for a great distance, if he 
can sell his property advantageously. All his furniture, of 
which he keeps only the most necessary articles, and his large 
or small family can usually be accommodated in one wagon. 
Some oxen and cows, also horses and colts follow the wagon. 
The night’s lodging is prepared under the trees or the open sky. 
The American has grown up in the woods and knows, there- 
fore, best how he can establish himself. The raising of a log 
cabin and the life in it are matters to which he has been always 
accustomed. In short, he belongs to a nation of nomads, 
which feels itself hemmed in when the region around becomes 
settled, and hence is glad to move on. There are many Ameri- 
cans in the western states who have cleared as many as five 
to ten places. However, one must not assume that the mover 
always improves his situation. On the contrary, it frequently 
happens that a far worse place is chosen than the vacated one. 
In any case, the beautiful livestock, the real fortune of the 
farmer, is always lost. However, as I have already stated, 
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the farm of nearly every American is for sale, for everyone is 
a trader in his way and affected by the moving madness. 
If this inclination is more or less predominant, as one who is 
somewhat familiar with the manners and customs of the 
Americans can readily recognize at the first glance at the 
whole establishment of the buildings and the farm, he can 
easily estimate the price put on a desired piece of property. 

The farm which I bought on Maria Creek had twenty-five 
acres of cultivated land with the necessary loghouses for dwell- 
ings and stables. Everything, however, was still in a crude 
state, as is the case nearly everywhere in the western virgin 
forests. The valley bottom contained about seventy acres of 
the richest fertile soil. On both sides of the stream, fifty to 
sixty acres of the higher land could be cultivated, while several 
hillsides were usable only for the growing of timber and pas- 
ture. The stream passed through the valley in a northerly 
direction. Several springs, continuously overflowing, were 
situated at the foot of a westerly hill. The region was very 
well suited for cattle-raising. I have tried to draw a map of 
this district, and attach the design A, by which the settle- 
ments of Germans in the neighborhood can be perceived at a 
glance. 

When the German immigrants, especially those with large 
families, have spent three or more months on a journey by 
sea and land, and have fortunately survived privations and 
hardships of all kinds, then they soon feel at home, no matter 
if the new dwelling is very small and provided only with the 
most necessary things, as is the case in the American log cabins. 

Tired and stunned by the excitement of the noisy life of 
travel and by the worry to secure a future existence for his 
family, the father at first misses not much of that which 
formerly seemed a necessity, not even the association with a 
few friends, which at one time constituted the very spice of 
life. However, this calmness and indifference is only elusory. 
Everyone who has an inclination for social functions and agree- 
able friendships will awaken at some time from his dream and 
think with tormenting longing of his beloved and dear ones 
whom he has left back in the homeland. Many immigrants 
pass through three periods which have an essential influence 
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on their future life. In the first period, where all surroundings 
are new to them, and they have yet the brightly colored ideas 
which they obtained from travel accounts and from letters, 
many join in sounding the large trumpet of praise, without 
. . . having obtained the knowledge of conditions as they 
really exist here. In the second period, it begins to dawn on 
many that the lesson they have learned is indeed a bitter one. 
. . . False shame still prevents them from being quite honest 
with themselves. When this feeling of shame is overcome, then 
the third period begins, in which many discover that the 
happiness of mankind cannot be reached by a flight into the 
woods, but depends on something quite different. The gist 
of the whole matter is contained in the simple saying, which 
has been true from the beginning of time: ‘Search for happi- 
ness not outside but within yourself, and be satisfied with the 
station in which Providence has placed you! To be satisfied 
and to satisfy others is the highest happiness on earth!” 

The conditions for happiness in the American woods are, 
however, quite different for a father of a family than for an 
unmarried man. Besides, it depends on the conditions and 
the position which one vacated in the former fatherland. He, 
for example, who with all his hard labor could hardly procure 
life’s sustenance, and has now found a good income in America, 
will recommend everything, be it praiseworthy or not. Skilled 
labor of the saving and sober type will praise its good wages, 
while the laborer who is fond of drinking and pleasures often 
expresses himself in a criticizing and dissatisfied manner when 
he has to pay for every assumed pleasure four or six times as 
much as in the former fatherland. The fugitive of necessity 
praises his new conditions, but secretly perhaps laments judg- 
ment especially about agricultural conditions, based on mere 
observation and not on personal experience as a farm laborer; 
he will rarely escape false conclusions and will view many 
things from the wrong angle, thus deceiving himself. Hence, 
above all, one must know the conditions under which the 
reporter or correspondent lived in the old country before one 
reads their accounts of North America to judge the correct- 
ness to their account of the new conditions and environment 
in which they find themselves while writing. 
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The inconveniences which always present themselves to a 
large family on a long journey by land and sea soon completely 
lose their significance in comparison with the worries, labor, 
and hardships of all kinds which are waiting for them, as soon 
as they have settled in a region very little developed and have 
taken possession of the new dwelling or purchased new land. 
If one has settled on unimproved congressional land, or what 
amounts to the same thing, in the forest, then—aside from the 
fact that one has to take what others didn’t want—for the 
best land has, of course, been claimed by others—the greatest 
amount of activity is required in order to obtain a temporary 
and inadequate dwelling and a few acres of cultivated land. 
Many trees have to be felled and moved away for loghouses 
and stables, for fencing of fields and gardens and for clearing 
places to build on. Logs for buildings have to be hewn in 
shape and moved to the clearings, trees have to be split for 
fence rails, stones for chimneys must be quarried and hauled, 
and clapboards prepared for the roof. Where fields and gar- 
dens are to be established, the trees must be cut and killed, 
and the smaller ones, as well as the bushes and shrubs, must 
be destroyed. The latter is an especially difficult task. I 
have performed it myself on a place comprising three acres 
and can assure one by my own experience that none of the 
other tasks of varied difficulty to which I daily subjected 
myself can compare to the exertion of handling a grubbing 
hoe weighing twenty pounds. The burning of top-branches 
and the old, fallen, and partly decayed trees, which are not 
usable for fencing, the plowing of the new land with two yoked 
oxen among numberless tree trunks and old trees and with a 
heavy plow without wheels—whereby not even enough time 
is left for ordinary wicked cursing, as is customary in Ger- 
many, because one has always to watch the oxen and the 
change of position of the plow—these are all undertakings 
which put to a hard test the strength of men whose energy is 
already lowered by the exertion of the journey, and make 
them frequently look back with longing to ‘‘the deserted flesh 
pots of Egypt.’’ Everywhere in the newly settled districts 
the most necessary requirements of life and the indispensable 
household furniture are usually missing. One must not shrink 
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from hour-long walks for the purchase of meat and butter. 
Even the potato, to which the American hardly pays attention, 
since he eats meat three times a day, but which the German 
immigrant, accustomed to its use, misses painfully, often has 
to be fetched from a distance of sixteen miles, and must be 
bought at a high price. The long trip to the horse mill, often 
a distance of six to fifteen miles—using a sack as a saddle and 
leading a second horse—through pathless hills, also does not 
belong to the attractions of life, especially since one has to 
operate the mill with his own horse and give up one-eighth as 
payment. 

To counter any possible objection about the use of the 
potato, I may mention that the German immigrant main- 
tains at first his former mode of life, and accustoms himself 
only gradually to that of the native American, until he is 
sufficiently acclimated. 


The procuring of domestic animals and farm implements 
requires again many difficult walks, especially if—as happens 
frequently—the purchased cattle return to their former home. 
I have not found the eulogized prices of cattle here. They are 
just as high as those in Germany, perhaps even higher. In 
the fall of 1836 they were: 


a. for an ordinary work horse $50.00 to $60.00, figuring the 
American dollar 1 Thaler and 11 


Groschen 
b. for an average cow with calf $15.00 to $16.00 
c. for two work oxen $45.00 to $50.00 
d. for a sow with a litter $ 5.00 
e. for a sheep $ 2.50 
f. a goose $ .50 
g. 8 chickens $ 1.00 


Only a few German immigrants are able to stand the 
multitudinous, vexatious, and hard labors which are connected 
with the clearing and cultivating of a forest. They either work 
too hard or not enough, or they try to accomplish many plans 
at once. In the former case, exhaustion, sickness, and inter- 
mittent fever are the result of too much exertion, as I myself 
have observed in some industrious German families, whom I 
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had known in former days. And in the latter case the result 
is that the settler misses the essential task, spends his precious 
time on unimportant matters and never completes any work 
in the proper time. I know also several cases of this type, 
where the settlers could not harvest any crops during the first 
years. This, however, could well have been accomplished by a 
well-planned division of time and labor. It sounds agreeable 
indeed to the ear of a German when one speaks of the purchase 
of an acre of land at $2.50, but if the cost of the clearing and 
cultivating of the land and the erection of the buildings are 
taken into consideration, then the cost per acre is at least 
$10.00, and for that one can buy anywhere in Missouri culti- 
vated farms with about twenty to thirty acres ready for crop. 
Besides, one has in that case further advantages: that a 
place may be chosen anywhere at one’s discretion, while the 
purchaser of land from congress, as already mentioned, must 
take what no one considered it worthwhile to clear; and then 
one is able on a cultivated farm to procure immediately the 
necessary cattle, because one can raise on it the necessary feed 
for the winter, which is as necessary here as in Germany and 
can be accomplished, of course, only eventually in a number of 
years, on uncultivated soil. Hence one, with conviction, can 
advise the German immigrant to purchase already cultivated 
farms, which he can find and buy everywhere at various 
prices, rather than settling on congressional soil, which necessi- 
tates many hardships and may even endanger life. 

The log cabins, like, in general, all log cabins, contain 
only the most necessary things. They are erected in the form . 
of a square with young tree trunks of one foot to one and a 
half feet in thickness, placed one above the other, and are 
covered with rough clapboards. Doors, windows, and chim- 
ney openings are sawed out after the house is erected. The 
doors consist of only a few wooden boards nailed together. 
The planks of the floor are prepared with an ordinary adze. 
Often no nail is found in the whole house, and no other work 
is necessary than could be done with the ordinary ax. The 
openings between the tree trunks, placed one above the other 
and pegged in the corners, which are roughly hewn inside and 
outside after the erection of the building, are filled with split 
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wood and plastered with clay. Whoever loves elegance white- 
washes the clay, but that is a luxury, and the owner is without 
fail considered a gentleman. Such buildings suffice for the 
first years and must suffice, as the settler has so much work to 
do that there is no time for the establishment of a more 
comfortable dwelling. Only after a number of years, and when 
one has saved some money and is able to pay the expense of 
workers, does one considet the erection of better buildings 
of brick or wood. However, these are still very rare in the 
forests and prairies of the states of Missouri and Illinois. 


In a highly recommended account of travel one may read 
very edifyingly: ‘The American works, but he doesn’t need 
to torment himself continuously as the German peasant.” 


Up till now I have not been able to ascertain the truth of 
this statement, either concerning myself or those who are not 
indifferent to the improvement of their farms. This is true, 
that the farmer who does his own work—and every farmer 
without exception must do unless he employs slaves—finds 
many a task very difficult which appears to be easy to the 
mere onlooker, just as there is always a great difference be- 
tween the actual performance and the observation of work. 
All the work that has to be done on the farm, such as cutting, 
splitting, and uprooting trees, fencing, plowing with horses 
and oxen, hoeing, cultivating, and harvesting corn, husking 
and shelling, treading out and cleaning wheat, riding to and 
operating the mill, rolling logs, cutting, collecting, and burn- 
ing piles of wood, all these tasks I myself have performed 
daily without grumbling, and I cannot say that these and in- 
numerable other tasks have been so easy. My hands, which 
in former days had only used the pen and are now calloused, 
give a visible proof against the aforementioned allegation, 
[assertion ] and, of course, it is only natural that more physical 
energy is required in new establishments, especially in the 
forest, which has to be cleared, than anywhere else. I have 
already enumerated some of the necessary work connected 
with the clearing of the forest in a new settlement. In the 
following I will explain how the annual work in the field is 
handled. 
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The fields have to be surrounded by wooden fences to 
keep away the cattle, grazing everywhere at liberty. Depend- 
ing on the quality of the wood used for fencing, such an en- 
closure may last five to ten years, but it has to be repaired 
each year, and whoever intends to or must increase his fields 
must split new fence rails each year. This splitting—which, 
of course, has to be preceded by cutting and shortening the 
trees—is, of course, an occupation for the winter, but it is 
always hard work, and woe to the one who does not keep his 
field enclosures always in perfect order. The grazing cattle 
soon detect any weak spots, and will break through and destroy 
the grain at once. If some of your own stock or the neighbors’ 
animals include fence-breakers among their oxen or cows, or 
fence-jumping horses, or hogs that are fencé-tunnelers (for 
which no enclosure is too strong or high), and if they do not 
always wear special hindering appliances—from which they 
often know how to release themselves—then they cause tre- 
mendous devastation in fields and gardens and one has to 
hunt his stock, which is not only troublesome but very annoy- 
ing. As a rule every plowed field still has many dry trees, 
killed by girdling, which the new settler has not had the time 
to remove. These trees may fall down during stormy or wet 
weather and ruin much of the grain below. Cutting and piling 
these dry trees for the purpose of burning is a troublesome but 
unavoidable task. It has frequently happened that even 
grazing cattle have been killed by the sudden breaking down 
of such trees. 

Maize or corn is an excellent nourishment for men and 
livestock and thrives excellently in the better soil of the state 
of Missouri. An acre of bottomland in this community, if well 
prepared, produces often fifty to seventy bushels. The culti- 
vation of a field for such a crop is not so easy and simple as 
has been made believe by some writers, who had only a small 
part in the work or had only watched others do it. On the 
contrary, corn requires more and harder labor than any other 
known crop. I will mention the tasks in their turn. Immedi- 
ately after the decayed trees, which have fallen down since the 
last harvest, have been rolled together with the help of the 
neighbors and burned, for only two to four men are not able 
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to do it, the old corn stalks are hewn down, gathered together 
and burned. When the ground has been broken, furrows are 
made with the plow lengthwise and crosswise four feet apart, 
and where the furrows cross, corn is planted, which then must 
be covered carefully with soil by a mattock or hoe. The plant- 
ing of corn takes place between May 1st and May 15th. The 
plowing with a wheelless plow between old tree trunks and 
withered trees, which is often dangerous (a plow with wheels 
could not be used at all) is not as easy as plowing in Germany. 

When the corn has sprouted, the hunt for gray squirrels 
has to begin. These creatures exist in great numbers in the 
forest. They dig the young plant out of the ground. In the 
morning, at sunrise, at noon, in the evening, in general during 
the whole day, this hunt has to go on continuously for two or 
three weeks, until the plant reaches the height of about one- 
half foot and the seed kernel has completely decomposed. 
These harmful animals, as well as also a type of black bird, 
can cause great destruction, and whoever neglected this tire- 
some and tedious hunt could rarely figure on an excellent crop. 
It is not easy to get hold of these animals, for they are sly and 
cunning and can*easily hide in high or hollow trees. If the 
corn plant is about one-half foot high, then the field has to be 
cultivated, that is, three furrows are plowed in each space 
between the rows, lengthwise and crosswise, and this must be 
continued during the whole summer, until all the luxuriously 
growing and always reappearing weeds are completely de- 
stroyed. 

Moreover, the soil has to be loosened and ridged around 
the plant with the plow, lumps cut in pieces, and roots cleaned 
of weeds. This tedious through-plowing and cultivation of 
the plant becomes very exhausting when the plant has reached 
the height of man or more, and every breeze is prevented from 
reaching you. That is especially the case in valley bottoms, 
which are surrounded by timber, because here the heat of the 
sun is extremely oppressive. 

The plants, after being plowed through five times, could 
be left to mature if one didn’t have to care for the feeding of 
the cattle during winter. For this purpose the lower leaves of 
the cornstalks up to the ears are torn off, near the end of August 
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or the beginning of September, are dried and tied in small 
bundles, collected, and put in stacks or stored buildings. 
After that, the top above the ear is cut off and treated in the 
same manner and for the same purpose. These corn leaves 
and tops provide an excellent fodder for animals. The labor 
connected with it by far surpasses in hardship that of hay- 
making, on account of the closeness between the high corn- 
stalks, where there is no breeze at all. When the corn has 
matured, then each ear individually has to be pulled off, 
loaded, and then cleaned of the tough husk. Tender hands 
can absolutely not be used for such work—even tougher hands 
become scratched—and if one wants to take a few bushels of 
it to the mill, then the ears have to be shelled by rubbing with 
the hands. Hence one can easily see that the cultivation of the 
cornfield is not such an easy matter as some descriptions have 
so often erroneously maintained. And besides the many 
activities in the cornfields, the other crops, such as wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, potatoes, require continuous work as every 
farmer knows from experience. This is especially true for 
tobacco if one wants to raise it. It will, therefore, be clear 
to everyone that the American farmer has just as much work 
to do as the European, and where a new establishment must 
be erected, far more than in Germany. Of course, the Ameri- 
can farmer of the West doesn’t know anything about fertiliza- 
tion and cultivation of fodder plants, something very necessary 
in Europe. He is not acquainted with fallowing and the need 
of repeated plowing of the land for the winter and summer 
grain. He has no idea of the difficulty confronting agriculture 
in fields that are situated far apart. He does not even compre- 
hend the hardships of moving wood from great distances. 
Feeding in stables and pasturing the cattle by a hired herds- 
man are unknown to him. However, in many districts of the 
older American states, manure is already needed, and asingle 
plowing of the land before seeding is hardly sufficient any 
longer. The cattle must, however, be fed and cared for during 
the winter here just as well as in Europe. In some works 
about North America, the author calls it folly if somebody 
wanted to leave Missouri or the northern states in general and 
migrate farther south, because the clearing of forests is too 
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annoying. Such remarks are the proof that the one who utters 
them has never handled an ax himself; otherwise, he would 
know that providing the fuel for the heating of a cold log cabin 
during a severe winter keeps a man well occupied, especially 
when two fires have to be maintained daily. Standing before 
such a fire makes one think that it is hot enough to roast an 
ox, but at the same time one’s back is freezing so that an over- 
coat feels comfortable. Several cart loads of wood are required 
daily. The trees must be felled, hauled, and cut in small 
pieces. A whole village of twenty families could be provided 
with the amount of fuel one household uses here. One might 
perhaps rejoin that the use of stoves would save fuel, but a 
stove is not well suited for log cabins of such primitive struc- 
ture, and besides the great amount of superfluous wood must 
be cleared away. 
' (TO BE CONTINUED) 
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MISSOURI AUTHORS AND JOURNALISTS 
IN THE ORIENT 


BY JOHN B. POWELL! 


The bellwether of the flock of Missouri journalists who 
obtained their inspiration in and from the Orient was Thomas 
Franklin Fairfax Millard. Millard’s father for several years 
was the Rolla member of the Board of Curators, and ‘“Tommy”’ 
attended the University of Missouri, Columbia, where he stud- 
ied law and arts. His first job was on the old St. Louis Repub- 
lic; later he went to New York, where he joined James Gordon 
Bennett’s New York Herald and rose to the position of dra- 
matic critic. While Millard was in this position, Bennett 
suddenly decided to send him to the Orient to cover the 
Spanish-American war in the Philippines. This was the be- 
ginning of a career in the Orient, extending over a period of 
more than forty years, in which Millard not only recorded 
history but also participated in its making. During the next 
conflict, the Boxer rebellion in China in 1900, he saw at 
Peking and Tientsin American troops on the continent of 
Asia for the first time; some of our forces have since been 
there almost continuously. 

Five years later, in 1905, Millard again reported an inter- 
national war, this time between Russia and Japan in Man- 
churia. It was our first introduction to the land known as 
Manchuria, which has since become a bone of contention 
between China, Japan, and Russia. Millard’s dispatches in 
the old New York Herald, covering that important struggle 
from the Russian side, make interesting reading today in 
view of the present developments in that same region. 

These were the stirring years of the administration of the 
first Roosevelt, otherwise Teddy, and it was not long before 





1JOHN R. POWELL, native Missourian, was one of the first students in the 
University of Missouri School of Journalism, from which he graduated in 1910. 
Having previously worked on the Quincy Whig, he went on to the St. Louis 
Republic, the St. Louis Star and the Hannibal Courier-Post. After going to 
Shanghai in 1917, he became editor and publisher of the China Weekly Review. 
An account of his later experiences is included in his recent book, My Twenty- 
Five Years in China. 
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he had a hand in Far Eastern developments. Due to his 
efforts the Russians and Japanese agreed to hold a peace 
conference in this country in 1905, at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. American sympathies generally were with Japan 
at that time, and many students of that period are convinced 
that if it had not been for Teddy Roosevelt’s intervention, 
the Japanese might have been defeated, thus changing the 
history of that part of Asia. Millard recorded these facts not 
only in his dispatches but also in his various books covering 
this period, of which one, Democracy and the Eastern Question, 
is of particular interest. 

Important events were happening in rapid sequence in 
Asia, and it was only six years later that Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
overthrew the ancient dragon empire of China and established 
a republic. Millard was well acquainted with Dr. Sun and his 
Chinese associates in the first revolution, which he also cov- 
ered for the Herald and likewise recorded in his books. Mil- 
lard was by this time so deeply steeped in oriental lore that 
he became a permanent resident of Shanghai. As a result of 
his wide acquaintance with China’s revolutionary leaders, 
Millard decided toestablish an American newspaper in Shang- 
hai. Prior to that time, the city was journalistically domi- 
nated by a British colonial paper, the North China Daily News, 
established about 1844 and widely read by Britons and other 
occidentals throughout the Far East. Since it seldom pub- 
lished any American news, Millard decided the time had come 
to establish an American paper. The result was the China 
Press, the first American daily in China, which began publi- 
cation almost the same week that the Chinese republic was 
established in Nanking. The China Press is still in publica- 
tion, but the control of the paper has passed to Chinese hands. 
Confiscated by the Japanese in 1941, it recently has resumed 
publication under Chinese editorship at Shanghai. 

In 1917, when I was an instructor in the newly established 
School of Journalism of the University of Missouri, there 
arrived a cablegram addressed to Dean Walter Williams, from 
Thomas F. F. Millard, requesting that a student join him for 
the purpose of establishing another newspaper. Dean Wil- 
liams handed me the cablegram, the first overseas message I 
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had ever seen, and that explains my trip to the Orient and my 
extended stay in that country. I assisted Millard in the estab- 
lishment of Millard’s Review of the Far East, a weekly journal 
devoted to political and economic affairs from the standpoint 
of China and the United States. Later Millard turned over 
his interest in the paper to me, and the name was changed to 
the China Weekly Review, of which I became editor and pub- 
lisher. Millard joined the Chinese government as a political 
adviser and continued in that position for several years. He 
later resigned to resume correspondence work with the New 
York Times and the New York Herald-Tribune. He died in 
Seattle in 1944. 

Another Missourian of Millard’s generation who received 
his writing inspiration in the Orient was Frederick Simpich 
of the National Geographic, who has continued to write on 
oriental topics since his first introduction to the Far East 
in the Russo-Japanese war. 

Carl Crow, a Missourian who went to the Orient to work 
with Millard, was the first city editor of the China Press and 
remained in the Orient from 1911 to 1940. Crow wrote practi- 
cally as many books as Millard, and one or two of these were 
or came very near being best-sellers. His latest book, pub- 
lished after his death in 1945, was a history of the Buick auto- 
mobile and the-city of Flint, Michigan, which had little con- 
nection with the Orient. His best known books on China were 
Four Hundred Million Customers and Confucius. A second 
book, which was less widely publicized but probably had wider 
circulation than any and served an obviously useful purpose, 
was Carl Crow's Guidebook to China. For many years it 
served as a tourist “Bible,” and it was customary to see tour- 
ists throughout the Far East going about with this guidebook 
in their hands. Recently I tried to find a copy of the book for 
a member of President Truman’s cabinet, and after searching 
for many weeks, found a copy in the possession of my sister, 
Mrs. V. Parks Woods of Joplin, who had brought it home with 
her from the Orient some years previously. 

Carl Crow performed a little heralded but valuable serv- 
ice for Americans in China in World War I when he had charge 
of the propaganda work of COMPUB (Committee on Public 
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Information). For the first time, the Chinese and the foreign 
press in China were introducing American news, and as a 
result the old monopoly held by the British Reuter agency 
was broken Following the war, Crow organized an advertising 
agency, which was suppressed by the Japanese after Pear] 
Harbor. 

A Missouri writer who has recently hit the best-selling 
lists with two or three books of oriental background is Emily 
Hahn of St. Louis, now in New York. Miss Hahn’s book 
entitled The Soong Sisters became a best-seller, as did also her 
China to Me. She resided in Shanghai many years, where she 
became well known as a contributor to the New Yorker 
magazine. Recently she was married to Major Charles Boxer, 
the British Army officer who occupied, along with their 
daughter, Carola, a prominent place in her latest book. 

Another writer on far eastern topics, not generally asso- 
ciated with Missouri, is Agnes Smedley. Born at St. Joseph, 
Missouri, where her father was a teamster, acccrding to her 
first book, Daughter of Earth, she has always dramatized the 
underdog and has been one of the leading supporters of the 
Chinese communistic faction. She was equally enthusiastic 
in her espousal of the cause of the Indian nationalists in their 
struggles for independence from Britain. Having made many 
trips to the Orient, she has resided in Shanghai for several 
years and has spent much time with the Chinese peasants. 
Her latest book, Battle Hymn of China, follows the general 
theme of her other books in championing the Chinese Reds. 
She also has traveled extensively in Russia and spent several 
years in Germany after World War I, where she continued her 
fight for the Indian nationalists, that is British Indians, as 
she claims blood kinship to the American Indians. She now 
resides in New York and contributes to the New Republic 
and other magazines. 

A Missourian quite well known for his books and maga- 
zine articles on China is Edgar Snow, who was born in Kansas 
City and attended the School of Journalism of the University 
of Missouri. Snow was in Honolulu one day several years 
ago and visited a friend who was on board a Japanese ship 
en route to the Orient. They became so absorbed in their 
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conversation that the boat was well outside Honolulu Harbor 
before Snow realized where he was. Since he was a reporter 
on a Honolulu paper and lacked passage money, he “hitch- 
hiked,” with the assistance of his friend, all the way to Japan 
and managed to get off the boat without being detected by the 
Japanese crew. He went straight to the office of the Japan 
Advertiser, the American paper in Tokyo, and sold the story 
of his escapade. As a result, he got a by-line in the American 
papers and has since managed to keep that by-line promi- 
nently before the public. Upon arrival in Shanghai he joined 
the staff of my paper, the China Weekly Review, where he 
served for several months, later resigning to become corre- 
spondent for the London Daily Herald. Snow is now traveling 
correspondent for the Saturday Evening Post, specializing on 
articles dealing with the Soviet Union and the Chinese Com- 
munists. His most widely read book, Red Star Over Asia, ° 
provided the first authoritative information regarding the 
Chinese Communists. 

Among those who have made notable records as corre- 
spondents is Glenn Babb of Columbia, a graduate of the 
School of Journalism, who is now foreign editor of the Asso- 
ciated Press, stationed in the New York office. Recently he 
traveled in the Far East representing the Associated Press. 
Babb first went to the Orient to join the American paper in 
Tokyo, the Japan Advertiser, published by B. W. Fleisher, a 
Philadelphian. After three years with the Advertiser, Babb 
joined the Associated Press and served as manager of the 
Tokyo and Shanghai bureaus, successively. He was responsi- 
ble for many notable scoops, one being a series of articles 
dealing with the Japanese navy, which provided the most 
authoritative information on that subject prior to the Wash- 
ington Arms Limitations Conference in 1922. 

Another well known Associated Press correspondent, 
Morris Harris, is a native of Carthage and brother-in-law of 
Cowgill Blair, former editor of the Joplin Globe and News- 
Herald. Harris also served on the Japan Advertiser and ob- 
tained a notable scoop for the Press by obtaining the first 
complete accounts of the Japan earthquake in 1923. Caught 
in the very center of the earthquake, he spent more than 
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twenty-four hours submerged in a pond with only his head 
exposed, while buildings burned and tumbled down about him. 
He finally scrambled out, completely covered with mud, and 
caught the first ship to Shanghai, where he filed the story. 
He is now chief foreign editor in the Washington bureau of 
the A. P. 

Also an Associated Press correspondent and a Missourian, 
James D. White was in the Far East at the outbreak of the 
war and with his wife was interned in the notorious Santo 
Tomas prison in Manila. White has become another well- 
known writer on oriental subjects and is stationed in San 
Francisco. 

John Morris, now deceased, became an acknowledged 
authority on far eastern topics through long residence in 
Japan, China, and India. Morris was born in Lancaster, Mis- 
souri, and after graduation from the School of Journalism 
joined the staff of the Japan Advertiser. Later he became man- 
ager of the Shanghai bureau of the United Press, and after 
Pearl Harbor, went to India to direct its activities. Covering 
the Burma campaign, he suffered a breakdown in health, re- 
turned to the United States in 1944, and died in New York. 

Henry Misselwitz, of Kansas City, who also worked on 
the Japan Advertiser in Tokyo, became chief correspondent 
in the Far East for the New York Times. Later he resigned 
and returned home to join the United Press. He is now direc- 
tor of the Chamber of Commerce of San Mateo, California, 
and has written two or three books on China. 

Victor Keen, a native of Colorado and a graduate of the 
Missouri School of Journalism, became widely known in the 
Orient as chief correspondent for the New York Herald- 
Tribune. He was caught by the Japanese in 1941 after Pearl 
Harbor, was interned in the notorious Bridge House prison 
in Shanghai, and repatriated on the Swedish mercy-ship, the 
S. S. “Gripsholm.”” After several months on the copy desk 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, he recently resigned to be- 
come far eastern correspondent for the New York Daily News 
and is now in Tokyo. 

Another Missourian, Horace Felton, worked on various 
newspapers in the Orient, including the China Weekly Review 
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and the China Press in Shanghai, and later became editor of a 
paper in Bangkok, Siam, owned by the King of Siam. After 
serving in military intelligence in Africa in World War II, 
Felton returned to this country and is now on the staff of the 
Los Angeles Times. 

Roy Bennett, a native of Pennsylvania but also a gradu- 
ate of the School of Journalism of the University of Missouri, 
became widely known as an editor in the Philippines. He 
joined the Manila Bulletin, the leading American newspaper 
in the Philippines in 1923, and soon became managing editor, 
a position he held continuously until the Japanese took over 
the islands in 1941. The Japanese “‘offered’’ Bennett an oppor- 
tunity to continue the Bulletin under Japanese direction, 
which he spurned, and as a result he was locked up in the 
medieval Spanish prison in Manila. Although in poor health, 
he survived starvation and torture and was finally repatriated 
to this country following the Japanese capitulation. He is 
now residing in Los Angeles and hopes to return to his im- _ 
portant work in the Philippines. 

Aside from those who went to the Orient, another notable 
member of the School of Journalism, and one of the first to be 
sent abroad, was Charles G. Ross, one of the first faculty 
members. Ross went to Australia and spent a year on one of 
the leading papers as an exchange journalist. His work was 
so well done and he proved to be such an excellent representa- 
tive of the journalistic profession in the United States that his 
writings achieved great prominence. Australian journalists 
visiting this country invariably refer to the fine impression 
made by Ross while in Australia. Following his return to this 
country, Ross joined the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and ulti- 
mately was promoted to the Washington Bureau, where his 
record and influence became nation-wide. Now, as press 
secretary at the White House, his reputation has become 
world-wide. 

A search for the source of inspiration which caused so 
many of the graduates and former students of the School of 
Journalism to go to the Orient, either on trips or to engage 
in permanent journalistic work, naturally leads directly to 
the door of the late Dean Walter Williams, founder of the 
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school. It is said that Dean Williams’ original interest in 
foreign nations and foreign peoples was aroused by a trip he 
took around the world on behalf of the World’s Fair in St. 
Louis. Another phase of his activities, resulting from his 
numerous trips to the Orient, was the establishment of an 
exchange professorship between the schools of journalism at 
Missouri and at Yenching University at Peking. Professors 
Frank L. Martin and Vernon Nash, both of the University of 
Missouri, served as exchange professors at Yenching. 


The following list of graduates of the Missouri School of 
Journalism who went to the Orient on various occasions since 
the establishment of the school I have compiled in co-opera- 


tion with Acting Dean Eugene W. Sharp: 


John B. Powell, B.S. in Journalism, 
1910 

Hollington K. Tong, student,"1911 

Hin Wong, B.S. in Journalism, 1912 

Mrs. Sara L. Williams, B.J., 1913 

Margaret Powell Woods, student, 
1916 . 

Maurice E. Votaw, B.J., 1919 

Irene Fisher, B.J., 1919 

Chen Chung, B.J., 1920 

Horace Felton, B.J., 1920 

Don D. Patterson, BJ., 1920 

Norman Ulbright, B.J., 1920 

Louise Wilson, B.J., 1920 

Morris James Harris, B.J., 1921 

Victor J. Keen, B.J., 1922 

Henry Misselwitz, B.J., 1922 

John Rippey Morris, B.J., 1922 

P. Y. Chien, B.J., 1923 

Kan Lee, B.J., 1923 

Y. P. Wang, B.J., 1923 

Chin-Jen Chen, B.J., 1924 

Mrs. Liang S. Hsu (Eva C. Chang), 
B.J., 1924 





Yen Chih Jao, B.J., 1924 

Thomas Ming-heng Chao, 
1925 

Edgar Snow, student, 1925-1926 

Edgar C. Tang, B.J., 1927 

Robert Y. Heriguchi, B.J., 1931 

David C. H. Lu, A.M., 1932 

James D. White, B.J., 1932 

Teh-ch’en, T’ang, A.M., 1933 

Stewart Hensley, B.J., 1934 (India) 

Hsin-Yeh Ma, B.J., 1934 

Wei Ma, B.J., 1934 

Francis W. Gapp, B.J., 1935 

James Shen, A.M., 1935 

Kyatang Woo, B.J., 1935 

Mrs. Kyatang Woo (Betty L. Hart), 
B.J., 1935 

Nan-Wei Cheng, A.M., 1937 

Karl Espilund, student, 1938 

Heng-Yu Li, A.M., 1938 

John W. Powell, student, 1940-1942 

Hugh Crumpler, B.J., 1941 

David Mun-Sen Leong, B.J., 1942 

Ju-tung Lee, B.J., 1943 


B.J., 
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Graduates of the School of Journalism who have been in 


Japan: 

Vaughn Bryant, B.S. in Journalism, 
1911 

Henry Kinyon, B.S. in Journalism, 
1912 

Joseph Glenn Babb, B.J., 1915 

Ralph Turner, B.J., 1916 

Ben Kline, B.J., 1916 

Frank King, B.J., 1917 

Edgar Reinhardt Egger, B.J., 1918 

Irene Fisher, B.J., 1919 

Frank H. Hedges, B.J., 1919 

John Casey, B.J., 1920 

Duke N. Parry, B.J., 1920 

Morris Harris, B.J., 1921 


James H. McClain, B.J., 1921 
Alfonso Johnson, B.J., 1922 
Victor Keen, B.J., 1922 

Henry Misselwitz, B.J., 1922 
John R. Morris, B.J., 1922 
Erwin F. McEwen, B.J., 1923 
F. M. Flynn, B.J., 1924 

Haruji Tawara, B.J., 1926 
Robert Y. Horiguchi, B.f., 193i 
Edgar A. McLaughlin, B.J., 1931 
Tosuke Yamasaki, B.J., 1934 
Marita Matsuda, B.J., 1936 
Ichiro Iwatatek, B.J., 1937 


Graduates of the School of Journalism who have been in 


the Philippines: 


Roy Coleman Bennett, B.J., 1914 
Vincent Roseno Marfari, B.J., 1921 
Eliseo Quirino, B.J., 1921 

Richardo O. Reyes, B.J., 1924 


Jesus Zafra Valenzuela, B.J., 1925 

Resuvaecion (Rex) D. Drilon, B.J., 
1937 

Alexander Liosnoff, B.J., 1942 


Aside from numerous writers, several Missourians of 


other professions- have also made notable records in China. 
In the legal profession was Judge Lebbius Wilfley of St. 
Louis, the first United States judge appointed to China, about 
1908, after the creation by Congress of the United States 


Court for China, located at Shanghai. It was our leading 
extraterritorial court, the most important one of its character 
outside the territorial limits of the United States. 


Judge Wilfley was accompanied to China by Arthur Bas- 
sett of Paris, Missouri, a former student at the University of 
Missouri who received his law degree from Washington Uni- 
versity at St. Louis. The first U. S. District Attorney at 
Shanghai, Bassett became a major in World War I, serving as 
United States Judge Advocate at Tientsin. After the com- 
pletion of his term as district attorney at Shanghai, Major 
Bassett became legal adviser to the British-American Tobacco 
Company and one of the leading American businessmen in 
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China. Later he served as chairman of the American Red 
Cross Committee in China. He is now residing in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Another Missouri lawyer of note in China was Nelson 
Lurton, also from St. Louis, who was United States Court 
Commissioner in Shanghai for several years, and later prac- 
ticed law there. Judge Lurton is now practising law in St. 
Louis. 

Also well known in legal and other circles in China was 
Stewart R. Price of Gallatin, a graduate of the University of 
Missouri, from the School of Law. Price was interned by the 
Japanese and returned to the United States on the S. S. 
“Gripsholm,”’ and is now residing at San Francisco. 

Despite the fact that Missouri has been criticized for its 
so-called ‘‘isolationist’’ attitude toward. international affairs, 
it is nevertheless a fact that this part of the country has been 
more closely identified with a certain important phase of 
America’s international relations than any other part except 
New England. I have in mind the important work of foreign 
missionaries in the Orient, a movement which for many years 
was largely financed and staffed by personnel from the central 
section of the United States. The nickels and dimes dropped 
into the missionary boxes in thousands of country churches 
in Missouri and other states in the so-called “Bible belt” 
performed a very important function in the war. In hundreds 
of communities scattered over China one encountered little 
missionary establishments. I have visited dozens of them in 
my correspondence work, and I usually found three distinctive 
American institutions, a church, a public school, and a hos- 
pital. 

Through the missions, thousands of Chinese, chiefly 
peasant families and villagers, became acquainted with and 
friendly toward Americans and American institutions. Ameri- 
can missionaries in China were of both Catholic and Protestant 
faiths. In the Philippines particularly, the Catholics per- 
formed a similar useful service which also stood the test of 
war. Large numbers of Missourians participated in this 
missionary activity, hence I will not attempt to list them. 
Among them, however, was one man, the late Dr. John T. 
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Proctor of Palmyra, who was for many years treasurer of the 
Baptist Mission,—only one of hundreds in other denomina- 
tions who served in this field. Dr. Proctor’s reports to the 
head of his mission in New York would make interesting 
reading for the historian. Another Missourian prominent in 
missionary work was Francis J. White of Kansas City, who 
served for many years as president of the Shanghai College 
[Baptist University,] one of the leading educational institu- 
tions of China. Dr. White is now residing in California. 

Thus from the crossroads of the nation, Missouri, where 
various streams of Americans crossed and mingled, have 
emerged an important group of young men and women writers 
who have concerned themselves with the Orient. As a result 
of their writings, thousands of Americans have acquired a 
knowledge of the peoples and developments in a distant part 
of the world which is becoming more and more important in 
the foreign relations of our country. 
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MISSOURI AND THE WAR 


PART XVII 
BY DOROTHY DYSART FLYNN! 


By the end of 1942, Missouri had become a mighty war 
arsenal. On land where productivity had been measured in 
bushels of corn or wheat, huge factories had arisen out of 
which were rolling bullets, planes, and other weapons of war. 

The leadership of Kansas City and St. Louis among war 
production centers of the nation is unquestioned by those 
who know even a fractional part of the variety and volume 
of manufactured war materials of these midwestern cities. 
But out-state Missouri did a magnificent production job, as 
well as yearly harvesting bumper crops. It became evident 
in 1942 that if the nation was going to meet and break produc- 
tion schedules it would be necessary to use the facilities cf the 
smaller manufacturing plants scattered throughout the coun- 
try in the towns-and smaller cities. This program not only 
increased production substantially but saved many small firms 
from liquidation. 

As civilian industries struggled through 1942 and faced 
an even bleaker 1943 in regard to obtaining production sup- 
plies, these smaller manufacturers appealed to Congress for 
aid in securing sub-contracts. By November, 1942, the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, a $150,000,000 govern- 
mental agency set up to help small business get its share of 
war contracts, was a reality. This organization under the 
chairmanship of Lou E. Holland of Kansas City was to aid 
the country’s small manufacturers employing a hundred 
workers or less. Regional director S. Abbot Smith of the 
SWPC explained: ‘‘Many important items in war production 
have both intricate parts, whick must be produced in large 
plants having adequate engineering facilities, and simple 
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parts, like cover plates, screws, and nuts which can be just 
as easily turned out in smaller plants. By subcontracting 
production of these simpler parts to smaller manufacturers, 
the big plants can devote more time to the intricate work, and 
at the same time the smaller plants, which formerly produced 
nonessential goods, are able to stay in business.” 

Missouri soon found that when a nation goes to war, a 
gigantic process of conversion must take place in plants 
formerly set up to make automobiles, radios, washing-ma- 
chines, tires, toys, and hundreds of other civilian products. 
To produce at war tempo, thousands of additional workers 
were needed as the preparatory blueprint for war production 
was started. Under such pressure, the ranks of the unem- 
ployed were soon exhausted, and in Missouri the continuous 
program of shifting workers from hitherto untapped sources 
was begun early in 1941. As the cry went out for more and 
more industrial workers, simultaneously, able-bodied men 
were moving out of industry into the armed forces, and war 
plants were building up to peak production. 

The manpower problem became not one problem but 
many, differing in every community, existing not only for the 
nation or state, but also for the local community, and requiring 
the active assistance of local labor and management, local- 
civic organizations, and individual help. Local manufac- 
turers found it increasingly necessary to pull together, pooling 
their problems, trying new methods in order to beat their own 
time schedules and establish an increased tempo. Labor sta- 
tistics show that workers in every field of industry were estab- 
lishing new records by 1943, records that efficiency experts 
in 1941 would have said were impossible. 

By 1943 the threat of a serious manpower shortage became 
a reality as the war fronts broadened, seriously menacing 
production.schedules. In Missouri the majority of the plants 
solved company problems by increasing female personnel to a 
new high. Throughout the State, NYA classes, geared to the 
speed of wartime, were operated to train young defense work- 
ers not only in welding and machine shop work, but in power 
machine operating, woodwork, radio, laundry, and restaurant 
operation. While they studied their individual trades, they 
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were actually making useful articles for the army, navy, 
hospitals, and defense plants. The students, aged 17 to 25, 
worked from 80 to 100 hours a month, at salaries of from 
$20.80 to $25 a month. When they had completed their 
training, however, they were sent on to more lucrative fields 
of defense work. 

Nevada, Missouri, in 1942 had the only NYA shop in the 
nation completely equipped with machinery for wood-cutting. 
It had the dual function of producing for the war effort and 
of training skilled workers for war plants. Every item in the 
shop was used for winning the war and every young man or 
woman who worked in the shop first had to sign an agreement 
to take war-industries employment wherever he might be 
assigned when basic training was completed. 

Each worker in the plant was really a student who en- 
rolled for 100 hours of paid work at 24 cents an hour. But 
in addition, at least 60 hours of work had to be done without 
pay as a form of supplemental instruction. The production 
rate in this Nevada plant compared favorably with the rec- 
ords of commercial firms. Each day, production records were 
posted from hour to hour so that the workers might compare 
their speed to that of the day before and that of record days. 

Almost all of the large war plants in Kansas City and 
St. Louis had their own training departments and the results 
were amazing: common laborers became skilled, untrained 
women were found to be able to operate machines and to 
handle precision tools, the deaf, the blind, and the crippled, 
all were used in war industries in Missouri. Hundreds of men 
and women were taught to qualify for work in war plants 
through training they received in the free defense classes of 
city school systems, financed by the government, for those 
desirous of accepting their services and training. 

Through the speedy reconversion and training.programs, 
Missouri in two years became an industrial community geared 
high in the war effort. To obtain a clear picture of the war 
industries scattered throughout Missouri, the State Historical 
Society of Missouri requested information from forty-one 
offices of the United States Employment Service for a list of 
the war and war-supporting industries in their area. To these 
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industries the Society then directed questions for compiling 
historical data. In some instances the company had made a 
factual summary or an historical sketch which was included 
with other material. Such information forms the basis for this 
article, showing the variety and the volume of production in 
out-state Missouri during the war years. Additional data 
which has been acquired by this survey will be presented in a 
subsequent article in this series. 


Long before Hitler invaded Poland, the A. P. Green Fire 
Brick Company of Mexico, Missouri, was known around the 
world as manufacturer and distributor of fine fire clay products. 
This company, founded by A. P. Green in 1910, is one of the 
three largest concerns in the refractory field. Although the 
other two concerns are larger, being 32 million and 25 million 
dollar companies, by boosting their total business with side- 
line ‘‘refractories,’’ a term covering heat-confining materials, 
the Mexico company is crowding the second and makes more 
brick from fire clay products than both. 

Through the war years its immense production capacity 
was devoted entirely to the armed forces and to firms supplying 
them. Brick from this company has gone into the fireboxes 
of some 5000 ships of the battle fleet and merchant marine, 
including all the Kaiser-built Liberty ships, which were also 
equipped with Green steam pipe insulation. The Liberty 
ship, “Walter Williams,’”’ and the battleship, “‘U. S. S. 
Missouri,’’ were both powered by boilers lined with A. P. 
Green firebrick; company engineers helped to construct the 
first 100-octane gas plant in England; thousands of assay 
crucibles were supplied to plants extracting uranium for 
atomic bombs. 

Since the close of the war with factories to be rebuilt 
in devastated Europe and the Orient, orders are pouring in 
from pre-war buyers in the countries which have been cut 
off from trade with the United States. Before the war the 
company had a sales organization reaching into fifty-eight 
foreign countries. Once again visiting commissioners come 
to this mid-western town to find the most advanced method 
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of making firebrick to rebuild foreign industry. Such brick 
is a basic necessity for heavy industry, as every smelter, petro- 
leum still, and power house firebox demands its protection. 

Since the close of World War II, the company has found 
it necessary to set up a separate department to handle appeals 
from abroad for American “know how.’’ Last September, 
two young men, representing the Chinese government, spent 
a month in Mexico to learn firebrick production. Visitors 
from Central and South America, as well as members of a 
French commission, have visited this well-known plant which 
has established an enviable record for both war and peace 
production. 


Firebrick refractories were an essential product of the 
war period. One of the outstanding obligations of the 
Mexico Refractory Company, also of Mexico, Missouri, was 
to furnish firebrick and other refractory products, such as 
high and low temperature cements, insulating brick, and 
other refractory materials, to the navy and merchant marine 
for the lining of beilers on their ships. 

This plant, producing the same products for war as in 
peacetime, made an all-out effort for war production; 97.5% 
of all products went either directly or indirectly to the war 
effort in supplying the steel, oil, and rubber industries, as 
well as contributing to the armed forces directly. The 
remaining 2.5% production of the products went to civilians, 
supplied on a priority basis only. 

In producing for war the company reached a peak em- 
ployment of 650, doubling their normal number. Women, 
doing only office and clerical work, totaled about 5% of 
the employees. 

Since the same products are being manufactured for post- 
war, the company had no reconversion problems and could 
immediately resume civilian production. 


The Robinson Coal Company, operating a strip mine in 
Bates County near the town of Foster, Missouri, directly 
furthered the war effort by furnishing from 40 to 70% of 
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their coal tonnage to army posts and the De Soto, Kansas, 
plant, as well as aiding indirectly by furnishing supplies to 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad, the Kansas City Power and 
Light Company, packing houses, Missouri state institutions, 
and minor small war plants. 

With 41 men on their payroll, the producers of Mohawk 
coal show the following data on production: 


Year Tons Value 

1941 84338 $157,499.84 
1942 101363 200, 104.12 
1943 85408 209,159.57 
1944 107943 267 , 157.23 
1945* 87675 226,000.00 


The John A. Buchroeder Company of Columbia, with 40 
employees, produced for war with contracts totaling approxi- 
mately $100,000. Buchroeders opened a small factory early 
in the war years for the manufacture of jewelry which includes 
the following operations and facilities: tool and die manufac- 
turing, plating, enameling (hand fired enamels), pressure 
casting, metal alloying and forming, stamping, rolling, polish- 


ing, welding, and soldering. 

With total conversion to civilian production, the com- 
pany Maintains the same employment figure that was neces- 
sary during the war to meet their contracts. 


The Dannen Mills of St. Joseph, operating under govern- 
ment contract, but producing for civilian use, processed 
600,000 bushels of soybeans in 1941. In an effort to feed 
civilians as well as the fighting forces, the soybean was 
exposed to a glamorizing publicity campaign and many uses 
were found for this formerly little-publicized product. In 
1942 the Dannen Mills increased their capacity until they 
were able to produce 1,500,000 bushels of soybeans, maintain- 
ing this production in 1943, 1944, and 1945. 

The Dannen Mills processed the soybeans to furnish 
protein and oils, and are still operating with the Commodity 


*Indicates estimated value. 
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Credit Corporation with approximately 48 employees, 5% 
of whom are women. It was anticipated by the company 
that there would be a slight reduction of consumption of 
the product in 1946, with an anticipated 1,250,000 bushels 
processed. 


-With the government demanding all-out food production, 
the Anchor Serum Company of St. Joseph, manufacturers of 
hog serum, found it necessary to more than double their num- 
ber of regular employees, reaching a peak of ninety during the 
war period. Hog vaccine was increasingly important as hog 
production, slaughtering, and processing reached a new high 
during the emergency. 


The Midland Bearing Company of St. Joseph, to avoid 
conversion from their prewar activities and yet contribute to 
the gigantic war demands, set up a small die plant for the 
manufacture of cartridge dies. This was operated success- 
fully until the small arms munition program was contracted 
in December, 1943. The company completed its contracts 
and closed the plant in 1944, having produced $245,000 of 
cartridge dies from the date of its first war contract in 1942. 


Twice winning the Navy “E”’ in recognition of the part 
it played in war production, the St. Joseph branch of the 
Donnelly Garment Company of Kansas City produced the 
bulk of the total 7,000,000 garments for the armed forces 
produced by this company. This branch was strictly a new 
war plant, although it has now been converted to civilian 
manufacture of women’s dresses. During the war, the 
company reached a peak employment of 1600, while the ap- 
proximate postwar figure is given as 1400, 99% of whom are 
women. 

While the bulk of production in both plants, St. Joseph 
and Kansas City, went to the war effort, 40% remained for 
civilian purposes, of which most was produced at the Kansas 
City location. Garments for the armed services included army 
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shorts, navy middies, Red Cross uniforms, nurses’ slacks and 
shirts, shirts for lend-lease, and WAC waists. From the 
first war contracts in 1942, the Donnelly Company success- 
fully completed total contracts for $2,800,000. 


Charcoal, early in the war, became one of the very critical 
war materials. The distribution of the entire production 
of the Hardwood Charcoal Company of Steelville, Crawford 
County, was under direct control of the War Production Board 
in Washington. During the emergency, all of the materials 
from this company went to army and navy ordnance plants 
and war industries, except the small percentage which the 
War Production Board allowed for poultry, stock food, and 
other significant civilian uses. 


At Nixa, a small town in Greene County, twelve miles 
from Springfield, the Consolidated Products Company which 
recovers dairy by-products and processes them into feeds of 
various kinds, accidentally hit upon a unique development 
which it claims is not shared anywhere else in the world. 

The plant at Nixa has been taking cheese whey, a by- 
product of cheese manufacturing, and producing both grain 
alcohol and, by accident, white still vinegar. For some years 
a product known as delactose whey with a high deposit of 
Vitamin B-complex had been made as an active ingredient 
in the feeds produced by this company. When the company 
was suddenly besieged with five lawsuits from farmers for 
stream pollution resulting from the company’s condensing 
water, a chemical engineer was sent to find out what was 
wrong with the sewage and reported the presence of ethyl 
alcohol. A field laboratory was then erected at Nixa for the 
purpose of discovering a means of recapturing and utilizing 
this alcohol in the manufacture of white still vinegar. This 
captured alcohol has now become such an important product 
that a railroad car of vinegar is now produced and shipped 
every two days. 

The Consolidated Products Company is proud of this 
unusual production since the operation would not be profit- 
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able unless there were utilization of the delactosed whey, 
and so far as is known, it is the only company utilizing it. 
Plants in St. Louis, Kansas City, Carthage, and Marshfield 
are also maintained. 


The conversion of the Producer’s Creamery Company of 
Springfield to production for the war effort did not involve 
as much change in production technique as for other Missouri 
industries. It was only“necessary to change packaging items 
such as cans, cases, barrels, etc., to meet governmental 
purchasing requirements for the different types of products 
exported to the armed forces. However, the dairy industry 
was required to operate under set-aside provisions, which 
placed a certain percentage of the total production of various 
commodities at the disposal of the government. 


The Producer’s Creamery operated on the basis of receiv- 
ing daily whole sweet milk from its 5500 patron-producers 
and processing this item into several different dairy products. 
In cooperation with the war effort, this company urged its 


patrons to support the government’s program for an increased 
dairy production, and as a result, the peak receipts of raw 
whole milk increased from 439,890 pounds during the year 
1940 to 1,041,000 pounds in 1945, a tremendous increase in 
dairy production by the farmers of that area. 


It was, therefore, necessary that the company construct 
additional facilities for the processing of the increased produc- 
tion of whole milk. In 1942 an evaporated milk department 
was added at a cost of $285,000. Approximately 65% 
of this department’s total production was used by the armed 
forces for domestic and export consumption. In addition, 
a new dry milk solids warehouse was constructed in 1942 at a 
cost of $50,000. In 1944, a two-story evaporated milk 
warehouse was constructed at a cost of $160,000 to provide 
storage space for the increased production of evaporated milk, 
pending army shipment. During 1945 a remodeling and in- 
stallation program for new equipment was begun with an 
estimated cost of $300,000 in the dry milk solids department. 
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The plant operated twenty-four hours a day, seven days 

a week, and handled during the war period a record volume 

of whole milk, operating at full capacity during the entire 

emergency period. The company was commended by the 

War Department for its low cost of operation, its excellent 

record, cooperation, and expansion of production during the 

war years. During this period, contracts were filled for 
$4,400,000. 


Many and varied were the war contracts awarded in 
Greene County. The Reynolds Manufacturing Company of 
Springfield reconverted its plant for wartime activities, keep- 
ing only 5% of the total manufacture for civilian use. With 
contracts totaling $2,250,000 this company produced parts 
for army tanks, aircraft gun turrets, invasion craft, and 
ship hull parts for the army, navy, and maritime commission. 
During the emergency period new buildings were constructed 
and the foundry for the production of gun and brake drum 
assemblies for four-and six-ton army trucks was expanded. 

During the war a peak employment of 300 employees was 
maintained, 4 per cent of whom were women. That 
employment figure has been retained for postwar prcduction 
of brake drums for trucks, busses, trailers, refrigerator com- 
pressors, ice plant equipment, iron casting, foundry products, 
and structural and bridge steel. 


The Producer’s Produce Company of Springfield recon- 
verted its plant to process $14,891,679.74 farm products for 
use by the armed forces. Receiving its first war contract 
in 1942, the production of the plants went to the grading and 
processing of eggs in the shell, frozen and powdered eggs, 
live poultry, New York-dressed and eviscerated poultry. 
The company reached a peak employment of 617 persons in 
May, 1944, of which 75% were women, when a personnel 
of that force was necessary to fill government contracts. 
This company normally employs about 250. 
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During the defense period just before Pearl Harbor, the 
government launched a campaign of preparing American in- 
dustry for any emergency. The Atlas Works of the Atlas 
Powder Company of Webb City suddenly became significant. 
Since 1912 this plant had been manufacturing commercial 
dynamite and was one of many such plants in the country. 
The normal demands of the lead and zinc mining industry 
surrounding this area took a large percentage of the Atlas 
production, including its manufacture of nitric and sulphuric 
acids necessary for dynamite. 

TNT has been called the ‘Staff of death.”’ It is the ex- 
plosive used for the main charge of bombs and shells. Dyna- 
mite is, on the other hand, unsuitable as a strictly military 
explosive. Placed in the muzzle of a gun, dynamite would 
explode the cannon to bits. Ina shell, it could not stand the 
shock necessary to hurl it from the gun, whereas TNT 
travels all the way to its target before being detonated by 
the necessary firing device. 


Dynamite, however, had its own important role in the 


war. Mining and construction, for example, were greatly 
accelerated, metals and coal were greatly needed, and in addi- 
tion the army and navy used huge quantities of the latter to 
build new airways on oceanic islands as well as for such mili- 
tary roads as the Alkan Highway, the Burma and Stillwell 
roads. 


When the war clouds were hovering low over Europe and 
the government had become defense-conscious, it was suddenly 
realized that the art of making TNT, an exclusively military 
explosive, had been almost lost in this country. Soon after, 
a small production line was built by the Atlas Company at 
Webb City as a means of teaching operators and gaining the 
“know-how” of TNT production. Since acid was necessary 
for making this explosive, the availability of this chemical 
was naturally one of the considerations in placing the plant 
at this location. 

In 1940, after Great Britain had declared war on Ger- 
many, the British Purchasing Commission arranged for financ- 
ing the cost of two more TNT production lines by the Atlas 
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Works. This first plant was small as compared with the 
enormous TNT plants later built by the government. How- 
ever, the part it played in training the men who later super- 
vised and managed the gigantic government TNT plants, 
cannot be over-estimated. The Atlas Powder Company 
itself operated two such plants for the government, one of 
which was the Weldon Springs Ordnance Works near St. 
Louis. 

Because the manufacture of TNT is of a chemical nature, 
it was not necessary to increase the personnel greatly, the 
number never exceeding 650, while 250 was the approximate 
number of employees in normal times. After the cessation 
of hostilities the TNT plant was closed and the former plant 
continued making its regular products for civilian manu- 
facturing and mining. 


The Weldon Springs Ordnance Works, operated by the 
Atlas Powder Company on the Missouri river, approximately 
30 miles west of St. Louis, was one of the construction and 
production miracles of the American war effort. In Septem- 


ber, 1940, the 28 square-mile area which was later to be occu- 
pied by the plant was just another peaceful farming country— 
occupied by some 200 farmers and including three villages. 
By September, 1941, the plant was in operation. Meanwhile, 
however, the government had decided to triple the size of the 
plant and the complete facilities were not in operation until 
some months later. 

This plant comprised hundred of buildings, over 80 miles 
of new roads, and approximately 23 miles of railroad. Also 
included in the plant were hospital, fire protection, water 
purification, and laundry facilities equivalent to those needed 
for a city of considerable size. Some idea of its size is gained 
from the fact that approximately 34 miles of guard fence was 
required to surround the plant. 

The TNT was shipped from Weldon Springs to leading 
plants where it was charged into bombs, etc. All TNT 
production facilities at Weldon Springs ceased with the 
close of hostilities in the Pacific. At one time 5215 persons 
were in the production line of this plant. 
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The St. Joseph Lead Company for many years has been 
engaged in the business of mining, milling, and smelting 
lead ores for the final product, pig lead. Mining and milling 
plants were operated in various places in St. Francois County, 
and a smelting plant was operated at Herculaneum in Jeffer- 
son County. Lead was one of the more essential minerals 
in war production and in order to assure the continuity of 
operations, security measures were recommended and super- 
vised by the War Department. Although the St. Joseph 
Lead Company did not have any direct war contracts, the 
disposition of the company’s entire production was allocated: 
by the War Production Board. 

During the war, peak employment for this company was 
2540. Inasmuch as there was no change in the product or 
in the nature of the company’s operation during the war 
period, the production since then has continued on the same 
basis. The size of the organization will obviously be affected 
by the peacetime demand for lead. 


The Carnation Company of Mt. Vernca in Lawrence 


County was able to fill war contracts for $10,512,754.05 
both for lend-lease and the armed forces. The Carnation 
Company normally employs about 225, and during the war 
at the peak of production the company was able to fill its 
contracts by adding only ten to the payroll. 


Mine LaMotte Corporation in Bonne Terre, St. Francois 
County, sold its entire production to its affiliate, St. Joseph 
Lead Company for smelting into pig lead. The corporation 
mines and mills lead ores and the final product, lead concen- 
trates. For this purpose a mining and a milling plant is 
operated in Madison County near Mine LaMotte. During 
the war emergency period, lead was one of the most essential 
minerals, and to assure the continuity of operations, security 
measures were recommended and supérvised by the War 
Department. 

Postwar production remains the same and the company 
finds it necessary to retain its peak employment figure of 230. 
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The Wendt-Sonis Company of Hannibal started the 
manufacture of essential war products in July, 1941, when a 
blanket order was issued by the War Production Board 
requiring all fabricators of cemented carbidetipped cutting 
tools to manufacture products only for the war effort. The 
Wendt-Sonis Company was automatically changed from a 
peacetime manufacturer to a 100% war industry, although 
its products remained the same: cemented carbide-tipped 
cutting tools such as rammers, lathe bits, drills, end mills, 
milling cutters, router bits, countersinks, and other special 
tooling to be used in the manufacturing of all types of war 
equipment such as planes, tanks, guns, trucks, gliders, and 
torpedoes. 


As requirements for production grew to greater propor- 
tions, additional personnel was necessary, increasing the 
number of employees from 52 in April, 1941 to 452 in April, 
1943. These employees, working three shifts a day, soon 
became so proficient that the personnel dropped to an average 
of 312 in May, 1945. 


Two brothers, Henry T. and Maurice E. Wendt, and Alec 
Sonis laid the groundwork for this successful company. The 
engineering and experimental work of these men and other 
engineers greatly contributed to the manufacturing of many 
special cemented carbide-tipped tools that had formerly never 
been made. This new designing made greater production 
possible. 


The personnel of the plant worked harmoniously with ° 
the management through labor-management committee ac- 
tivities reducing spoilage, absenteeism, turnover, and accidents 
to the extent that they were awarded the Army-Navy “E” 
on January 7, 1944, for excellence in production of war equip- 
ment for the armed services. The employees of Wendt- 
Sonis earned the treasury ‘‘T’’ flag on April 12, 1943, by the 
purchase of war bonds through the payroll savings plan. 


In postwar Missouri the Wendt-Sonis company through 


new designs and styles is helping to combat bottlenecks in 
the nation’s industries. 
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The C. L. Downey Company of Hannibal, the only plant 
of its kind west of the Mississippi River, is engaged in the 
manufacture of items commonly designated as ‘‘coin handling 
products” which normally would not be considered essential 
to war activity. However, experience during the war proved 
that their supplies were imperative for pay-rolls for industrial 
plants in war production, as well as for paymasters in the 
armed forces. ein 

This Marion County plant is a new industry in Missouri, 
having been erected in 1941. Approximately seventy-five 
employees made a uniform personnel during the war, but the 
company plans on enlarging since many raw materials will be 
available for postwar production. 

The C. L. Downey company was an important factor in 
war economy supplying all the supplies, particularly wrappers 
and banding straps, used in the Pacific area. Shipments to 
Hawaii were considered so vital by the armed forces, that they 
were carried on war vessels. 


While the Southwest Lime Company of Neosho, Newton 
County, had no direct war contracts, 98% of its products, 
calcium oxide and hydrated lime, were taken by war plants. 
Steel mills and oil refineries especially depended on the South- 
west Lime Company for calcium oxide for the purification 
of its products. 

Employing 75 men during peak production, the company 
normally has a pay-roll of 55. This company is one of the 
high calcium pure lime plants in Missouri. According to 
company officials, such limestone as we have in Missouri is 
not equalled anywhere between Missouri and the Pacific 
Ocean since our native limestone is 99% pure. 





The Champion Canvas Supplies Company, a new war 
industry in Linn, Osage County, contributed a great variety 
of products to the war effort. Receiving its first contract 
in 1942, it produced shelter half-tents, parachute flare shades, 
tarpaulins, pack carriers, muzzle covers, cannon, machine 
gun, and rifle tarpaulins, aerial trainer covers, shell and 
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casing bags, bedding rolls, duffel bags, aerial smoketank 
covers, flame-proof bedding covers, suspenders, pack field 
cargo, crew combat clothing and bedding bags, tool kits, 
and tool rolls. 

During the war emergency the company reached peak 
employment of 350, but anticipates a payroll of about 125 
for postwar civilian manufacture. 





The Durasteel Company of Hannibal, established in 
1938 as a civilian factory for metal furniture, proved a 
vital Missouri war industry. In 1941 when a lack of war 
material, such as sheet steel, threatened to close this plant, 
the management turned to defense work. Efforts were made 
to secure contracts through the ordnance department, OPM, 
and to secure subcontracts from the Chevrolet Commercial 
Company on July 3, 1941, and its first prime contract from 
the St. Louis Ordnance district June 30, 1942, for 105,000 
of the 100-pound chemical, M47A1. 

Because of the particular types of items on which the 
Durasteel Company bid, a conversion in the strict sense of 
the word was unnecessary. It was, however, necessary to 
increase greatly its personnel and to hire a personnel manager. 
As the draft of men into the armed forces caused a bottleneck 
in employment, all advertising media and agencies were used , 
to increase employment, including the War Manpower Com- 
mission, newspaper advertisements, radio, and bill boards. 
Employees who were able to secure additional help for the 
plant were rewarded with cash prizes, war bonds, plane rides, 
and entertainments. In 1940 this company was employing 
20 skilled and 105 unskilled employees. This was a gradual 
increase and was partially allowed by increasing the female 
help to 37%. 

Absenteeism was another worry, especially among women 
workers, and Durasteel hired a woman counsellor who en- 
deavored not only to work out the employee’s personal prob- 
lems, but to probe into all phases of absenteeism to bring it 
to a minimum. In addition to this a labor-management 
committee was formed, and a snack bar was installed, serving 
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free coffee, hot chocolate, tea, and cookies along with dispens- 
ing vitamins and salt tablets. 

In respect to research and development activities and 
technical improvements, Durasteel made a great many con- 
tributions. In working on the fin for the 20-pound frag- 
mentation bomb, it was found that the cutter wheels for the 
tubes were showing a very short life and at the same time 
causing a bad burr. A proper angle on the cutting edge was 
developed which practically eliminated the burr and at the 
same time increased the life of the cutting wheel thus increas- 
ing production. Another Durasteel development was con- 
stantly redesigning dies, in one instance replacing a large and 
clumsy die weighing about 750 pounds and producing about 
6000 operations daily, by a die weighing 100 pounds, which 
more than doubled the operations. 


The Durasteel Company also made an important con- 
tribution on the 100-Ilb chemical-bomb—a very special testing 
fixture for the 350-lb hydrostatic test on this item. This was 
an hydraulic assembly with a piston going into the bomb, 
thereby displacing the oil and creating the desired pressure. 
While on this fixture, the bomb could be rotated for an easy 
inspection, lessening the necessary manpower and speeding up 
production. 


In 1941 Durasteel’s volume of business was $435,000 
' increasing to $596,000 in 1942, reaching $1,117,000 in 1943, 
and was approximately five times that amount in 1944, 
the peak war production year. 


California, in Moniteau County, was another Missouri 
town to house a thriving war industry. The Moniteau Mills, 
Inc., received its first war contract in November, 1940, for 
woolen piece goods. During the war period, contracts for 
$4,163,500 were received by this company for 15-ounce juvenile 
suiting cloth and 32- and 36-ounce overcoating cloth. With 
normal payrolls of 228, the Moniteau Mills during peak 
production found it necessary to increase its employment only 
by six with 22% of the total number, women. 
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Another California, Missouri, industry, the California 
Manufacturing Company, almost doubled its normal number 
of employees during the war period, having 375 on its payroll, 
95% of whom were women. This company turned out com- 
bat clothing to the total amount of $3,000,000 in governmental 
contracts from the time the first was received in November, 
1941, until the emergency period was over. 





From January 1, 1942, through October, 1945, the Benage 
Dairy Company of Lebanon with only 50 employees, delivered 
over 25 million bottles of milk to Fort Leonard Wood. Con- 
tracts amounted to $1,500,000 during the war period. 





In Neosho, Newton County, the Pet Milk Company 
handled war contracts totaling $4,397,880, from the first 
contract dated March, 1941. The products of this company 
included canned evaporated milk, ice cream mix, and the 
manufacture of cans. Approximately 287 employees, 19% 
of whom are women, turn out this tremendous volume of dairy 
products, but during peak production the total figure soared 
to 437. 


In January, 1941, the Gideon Anderson Lumber Company 
of Gideon, New Madrid County, converted into a war industry, 
61.6% of its lumber going to the manufacture of tent pins, 
ammunition and food boxes, and the other 38.4% remaining 
for civilian use. From December, 1940, until the company 
resumed peacetime production in September, 1945, the total 
war contracts for this company were $5,460,000. 

While the company normally has a payroll of 340, during 
the war production period, peak employment reached 580, 
with one-fourth of the employees, women. 





The Binkley Manufacturing Company of Warrenton, 
Warren County, converted to total war production in 1941. 
Over $5,500,000 in contracts were filled by this company in 
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the manufacture of metal parts in machine shop, press room, 
and foundry. It also produced a great variety of parts for 
prime contractors, such as stakes for landing mats and 
barbed wire entanglements, load binders, boxes, and pump 
castings for the navy, torpedo rings, trailer parts, aircraft 
parts, metal spare parts, switches, and motorcycle parts. 

This company immediately resumed civilian production 
after V-J day. 


Missouri, a great agricultural state, has had tremendous 
yields from some of its farms, but the yields per acre have 
been considerably reduced by the plant food fertilizer de- 
pletion of its soil. Crop rotation, encouraged by the Agri- 
cultural College of the University of Missouri has kept up 
production, but, during the war years when it was vital that 
every acre produce a maximum yield, the use of fertilizer as 
well as crop rotation became essential. 


In 1943 William R. Thurston, president of the Missouri 
Chemical Company, covered nearly every state in the union 
looking for a strategic location for a new fertilizer plant. 
The problem was not only to find a location demanding the 
finished product and the proximity of raw materials, but one 
ideally located for postwar distribution. Joplin, Missouri, 
was chosen and became the home of the State’s first fertilizer 
plant, producing superphosphate for government AAA 
contracts. It was at first planned to manufacture approxi- 
mately 30,000 tons of fertilizer per year, but as the war 
progressed and the demand for food became greater, the 
demand for fertilizer increased until the Missouri Chemical 
Company doubled the capacity of its factory in November 
1944, and began the manufacture of complete fertilizers 
with nitrogen, A.P.A., and potash. The factory was again 
enlarged until in 1946 the capacity is approximately 120,000 
tons per year. 


From a relatively small wartime project, the Missouri 
Chemical Company has grown into an important postwar 
commercial industry. As farmers in the State have realized 
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the importance of fertilizer, their demands have increased, 
until this year the entire output of the Missouri Chemical 
Company is being shipped to commercial fertilizer dealers. 


According to the company president, fertilizer manu- 
facturing is in its infancy, its short experience in Missouri 
has proved that. ‘Agriculture has been said to be the back- 
bone of America. As a fertilizer manufacturer, I am con- 
vinced that fertilizer is the backbone of agriculture.” 


IN MEMORIAM 


The crew in the crippled plane of the 788th squadron 
were in high spirits on the afternoon of August 18, 1944, 
They had just completed a successful mission over enemy 
territory and in spite of the battle-scarred condition of their 
plane, they had reached the coast of England and were head- 
ing for their base. They were in sight of the promised land. 


Suddenly all four motors on the plane stopped. Inside 
the veteran ship, all was quiet as the pilot frantically worked 
the controls. Finally he shouted, ‘Prepare for a crash land- 
ing.”” Automatically the nine men braced themselves as the 
plane drunkenly raced toward and crashed on the rough ground 
below. From the wreckage, only five crew members emerged, 
as villagers from Kirby Bedon came rushing to their aid. 


The villagers were so affected by the tragedy that they 
decided to place a memorial tablet in the Kirby Bedon 
Church in honor of the four Americans who had met death 
in their midst. Under the leadership of the rector, the 
Reverend S. Merrifield, the memorial was unveiled at special 
services held in the church, October 29, 1944. The rural dean 
presided, assisted by the chaplain of the 46th bomber group. 
The pilot of the crashed plane, who had escaped without serious 
injury, unveiled the memorial. 


The inscription read, “To the memory of four gallant 
American airmen of the 8th Air Force who lost their lives 
when a Liberator bomber returning from a raid on Germany 
crashed near this church on the 18th August 1944. This 
Memorial was placed here by the parishioners of Kirby Bedon. 
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‘Let us have taith that right makes might and in that faith 
let us, to the end, dare to do our duty.’-—Abraham Lincoln.” 

One of these four men, Lieutenant William Minnis Sherrill, 
Jr., 25, navigator and bombadier of the plane, was the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. William M. Sherrill of Webster Groves. Lieu- 
tenant Sherrill and his companions were buried in the United 
States Military Cemetery at Madingley, near Cambridge, 
England. 
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THE MISSOURI READER 
THE FRENCH IN THE VALLEY 
PART V 
EDITED BY MARIE GEORGE WINDELL! 
The Fur Trade 


French Dominion 
Missouri Beaver and the Canadian Market 
Indian Unrest 
Rivalry between Louisiana and Canada 
Regulation by Monopoly 
Production of Beaver 


Spanish Control 
Settlements and Trade on the Missouri 
International Trade in the Valley 
Production of Furs 


The River Expedition 
Cargo and Trading Methods 
The French Boatman 


Contemporary Evaluation of the Trade 


Every aspect of life in the Missouri Valley during the 
French occupation was pervaded by the far-reaching influence 
of the fur trade. As the major industry that was enthusias- 
tically and consistently pursued by the settlers, it carried 
imperial control, as far as possible, into the wilderness. 

The following readings on the French fur trade in the 
Missouri area continue the sourcebook approach of this series. 
Although many significant documents concerning the French 
régime in America have been published by state historical 
societies, principally those of Wisconsin, Michigan, New 


IMARIE GEORGE WINDELL, & native Missourian, received an A.B. degree in 
1939 and A.M. degree in 1941, both from the University of Missouri, and is 
now following further graduate study in the University of Minnesota. She was 
correspondence instructor in history in the University of Missouri, 1940-1942, 
instructor of political science in Christian College, Columbia, Missouri, 1942, 
and research associate and copy editor of the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri, 1942-1946. 
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York, ard Illinois, and numerous others copied and on file 
in the Library of Congress, many are to be found solely in the 
official archives in Paris. This compilation, therefore, con- 
tains only those source materials which are readily available, 
and are of interest for historians of the Missouri valley. 
The survey of the French fur trade has been limited to the 
period of the French and Spanish dominion of Louisiana, when 
the entry of the English and Americans into the area was 


limited and the French merchant and trapper predominated 
in numbers. 


FRENCH DOMINION 


As early as 1693 the French in the Illinois country 
who were expecting “great profits that they would derive 
from the trade with the Missouris’’ began to edge over the 
Mississippi River, but wars between the Missouri and Osage 
Indians retarded their activities. Father Jacques Gravier 
in the Mission of the Immaculate Conception in Illinois 
recorded that, in May, 1693: 

“the deputies of the savages of this village, accompanied 
by two frenchmen, went to seek the alliance of the Missouri 
and of the Osages. These french Merchants, with the view 
of carrying on an advantageous trade with those tribes, 
made some proposals of peace to them; to these they agreed 
solely out of complaisance to the french, through consideration 
for whom they became reconciled with the Osages.’” 


MISSOURI BEAVER AND THE CANADIAN MARKET 


The coureurs de bois, escaping from rigid trade regula- 
tions to exploit this mobile wealth in the forest, had carried 
on the trade as early as 1660 east of the river. In 1681 
a royal edict granted amnesty to these illicit traders and estab- 
lished the license system whereby each holder was granted a 
certain number of licenses (25), for which a definite number 


2**Letter by Father Jacques Gravier in the form of a Journal of the Mission 
of ' Immaculee Conception de Notre Dame in the Illinois Country, February 
15, 1694,’’ Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit Missionaries in New France, 
ed. by Reuben G. Thwaites (Cleveland, Ohio: Burrows Brothers, 1900), LXIV, 
161, 169, 171. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 
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of canoes (25) and men (3 to each) were prescribed. Such 
a limited system proved inadequate in the wilds and it began 
an irregular existence: licenses were revoked in 1696, re- 
stored in 1716, revoked in 1719, and reissued in 1726.* 
Points along the Mississippi became the foci for gather- 
ing the pelts of the valley together, particularly as the English 
attempted early to drain the fur trade toward the southeast. 
By 1701 the Company of the West, which had a monopoly 
of the western fur trade, “having been informed, in the 
month of July last, that the coureurs de bois and even the 
Savages had undertaken to open up commerce among the 
English of Carolina, and on the lower Mississippy, that they 
might carry thither their peltries . . . propose to establish 
some posts on the routes of travel: [among them] . . . one 
at the Ouabach [Ohio] river, at the place where it empties 
into the Mississippy . . . in this way we shall gather up 
all the trade in peltries, which belongs to the Colony . 
“It. is not the purpose of the directors to make beaver- 
skins more abundant, for they are overstocked with them in 
both quantity and quality; but they intend that the agents 
of the Company shall instruct the Savages regarding the 
best sorts of peltries and the method of preparing them.’’ 


High prices for the Quebec area necessitated a limited sup- 
ply which called for an embargo on the Missouri. The best 
beaverskins came from upper Louisiana and the excess, 
about which the company was complaining in 1701, led to a 
request two years later by the directors for the prohibition of 
coureurs de bois from crossing the Mississippi: 

‘We knew earlier, Monseigneur, that a great many 
coureurs de bois have descended from there [beyond the 
Mississippi] loaded with beaver. It is why we ask your high- 
ness to rule that M. d’Iberville and the other officers of 
boats who have stocked their beaver should remit to our com- 
missionaires at Rochefort all that they have loaded on 


3Tbid., LXV, 272-273. 

4Pierre Margry, Memories et Documents Pour Servir a l' Histoire des Origines 
Francaises des Pays d’Outre-mer. Decouvertes et Etablissements des Francais 
dans l'Ouest et dans le Sud de l’'Amerique Septentrionale (1614-1698), (Paris, 
Maissonneuve et Cie., 1887), V, 360-362. 
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condition of being paid at the price and on the terms that are 
paid to the habitans who have delivered this year at the 
office of Quebec, but that they should be prohibited from going 
in the future to the said Mississippi.”> And again in a memoir 
on the settlement of the Mississippi: “If it is true that the 
gentlemen of Canada have too many beaver skins and that 
they are overstocked with them, why . . . keep the Canadians 
in the depths of the woods in the disorder which they [the 
Company members] wish to prevent, except by establishing 
settlements from five and six and seven hundred leagues 
away ... on the way to the Mississippy.’”® 

In June 1704 a royal memoir contained instructions in 
regard to the beaver trade on the Mississippi, prohibiting 
the expansion of La Forest in the Illinois country, presumably 
to cut down the excess supply.’ 

By 1704 bands of hunters, totalling 110 men, who had 
been earlier established on the Ohio had gone illicitly to the 
Mississippi and Missouri to trade. In a letter from Bienville 
to the Minister of the Marine, September 6, 1704, the former 
‘‘wishes the Canadians, who are separated into little bands 
of seven to eight; to the number of 110, to descend from the 
Mississippi and the Missouri. These men comprise those 
who were established on the Wabash [Ohio] under the orders 
of Sieur de Juchereau, who died last autumn.”’® 

In 1710 the illegal trading in the Missouri area of trappers 
from east of the Mississippi roused the ire of La Mothe du 
Cadillac, commandant of Detroit, who headed the Company 
of the West. Against those who went across the Mississippi, 
he “has even given orders to the Savages to pillage them 
and taken them to his fort, tied hand and foot; those who 
come here by your permission [governor-general at Quebec] 
are scarcely better treated ... The bad treatment, of 


5“*Extract from a letter of the directors of the Company of Canada,"’ Ibid., 
IV, 611. 

6Tbid., IV, 589. 

7™*Royal Memoir to Vaudreuil and Beauharnois, June 14, 1704,’’ in Archives 
of the Colonies, listed in N. M. Surrey, Calendar of Manuscripts in Paris Archives 
and Libraries Relating to the History of the Mississippi Valley to 1803 (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Carnegie Institution, 1926), I, 110. 

8‘ Extract of a letter from M. de Bienville to the Minister, September 6, 
1704,’’ Margery, Memoires et Documents, V, 368. 
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which I have been assured, prevents a third of the Canadians 
from emigrating in this direction. By permitting them to 
come here [Illinois country] would be a way of easily estab- 
lishing that colony without cost to the king.’’® 


In addition to the oversupply of beaver, the quality was 
declining; but to keep the Indians’ friendship, it was neces- 
sary to flood the market: “Just at present the commerce in 
peltr‘es has been very onorous to the company because the 
largest part of those which have been sent to France have 
been found damaged by mites.—However, one cannot stop 
receiving them from the Savages without breaking with them, 
as it is their only commerce.’’!° 


INDIAN UNREST 


By 1720 increasing numbers of voyageurs were trading 
regularly on the Missouri, many still without receiving per- 
mission and without declaring the tribes with which they 
were trading. Traders on the Missouri and Arkansas rivers 
even tried to ‘‘create dissension among the savage nations 
and to get them to make war in order to procure slaves which 
they bought. This... is very prejudicial... to the 
commerce of the company . . . It has ordered and now orders 
the Sieur de Bourmont [Etienne de Bourgmond ], commandant 
for his service on the said rivers, to stop this, [and] to confiscate 
the merchandise of the voyageurs who trade throughout his 
command without getting his permission.’ 

Search for mines and the western ocean by way of the 
upper Mississippi and Missouri rivers was resulting by 1735 
in increased receipts of beaver, despite unrest among the 
Indians. Coulange reported in 1733 that certain Frenchmen 
had been killed by the Osages;!* the Sioux wars interfered 


“(The commandant of] Detroit encourages pillaging those who go to 
the Mississippi. Extract from a letter of Diron d'Artaguette to Jerome Pont- 
chartrain, At Fort Massacre, February 12, 1710,’ Ibid., V, 371. 

10**Memoir for M. Duvergier, Director, Ordonnateur of the Colony of 
Louisiana, concerning the Different Operations with which he is charged to 
perfect the settlements of that Colony, September 15, 1720,"’ Ibid., V, 626. 

llJbid., VI, 316. 

12*Bienville and Salmon to the Minister, May 20, 1733,'’ Archives of the 
Colonies, listed in Surrey, Calendar of Manuscripts in Paris Archives, 1, 631. 
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with the beaver trade north of the Missouri; and both the 
Ohio and Missouri valleys were plagued by Indian unrest." 
Yet “‘The receipt of beaver cannot but be considerable this 
year [1735], in spite of the troubles and the movements of 
war in the upper country, because the posts of the Sioux 
and the establishments made for the discovery of the western 
ocean have produced more than 100,000 very beautiful 
skins. The total receipt has amounted to 170,000.’% Part 
of the hostility of the Indians arose from the frauds which the 
traders practised against the Osages and Missouris on the 
Missouri River.'® 


RIVALRY BETWEEN LOUISIANA AND CANADA 


The Illinois country, from which the finest furs were 
reputed to come, became the bone of contention between the 
two colonies, Louisiana and Canada, both of which desired 
to retain jurisdiction over it. Asa solution, a fixed boundary 
between the two colonies was discussed by Vaudreuil, governor 
of Louisiana, in.a report to the minister, August 26, 1743.!7 


The next year he ordered the trade in the Illinois and Missouri 
countries separated from that of Canada.'* By 1748 Vaud- 
reuil reported to Versailles that Louisiana “‘is in a better 
position to gather the fruits of the chief objects that maintain 
the Trade of the post in the Jlinois country .. . [than] 
Canada... I refer to the heavy furs only ... Because 


13‘*Memoir in the form of a Journal of Events at Fort St, Charles during 
1733-1734 by Lavérendrye,”’ Ibid., I, 632. 

14**Minister to Bienville and Salmon, October 4, 1735,"’ ‘*Minister to Bien- 
ville, September 16, 1737,"’ ‘*Bienville to the Minister, April 26, 1738," ‘‘Benoist 
to Salmon, Kaskaskia, July 28, 1740,’’ ‘‘De La Loere to Salmon, July 29, 1740," 
«‘Bienville to the Minister, September 30, 1741,’’ and ‘‘Minister to Bienville, 
yanuary 19, 1742,"’ Ibid., I, 722, 807-808, 828; IT, 911, 953, 967. 

15Margry, Memoires et Documents, VI, 574. 

16**Bienville to the Minister, September 30, 1741,’’ ‘‘Minister to Bienville, 
January 19, 1742,"’ listed in Surrey, Calendar of Manuscripts in Paris Archives, 
tI, 953, 967. 

17*Vaudreuil to the Minister, New Orleans, August 26, 1743,’’ Archives 
of the Colonies, listed in Surrey, Calendar of Manuscripts in Paris Archives, 
IT, 1012. 


18*Beauharnois to the Minister, October 21, 1744,’’ Ibid., II, 1033. 
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the fine furs that are supposed in Canada to come from there 


[Illinois] are obtained by barter from the nations of the 
Missoury.’”!® 


REGULATION BY MONOPOLY 


The disorderly conduct of the coureurs de bois in the 
Illinois country, of which the missionaries had long complained, 
and the desertions of soldiers from posts there to trade along 
the Missouri and Mississippi rivers made governmental 
regulations necessary:?° ‘‘As early as 1743, Monsieur de 
Vaudreuil, governor of Louisiana . . . [stated] that it would 
be advisable to establish small posts in the direction of the 
Missouri. By the last report . . . he had been obliged to 
make some arrangements necessitated by fresh disorders 
on the part of the Coureurs de bois . . . whose number in- 
creases yearly in the Illinois country, and to stop the deser- 
tion of soldiers from that post.’ 

By 1747 a monopolistic policy in order to curb the 
coureurs de bois was being evolved,” and Deruisseau who 
had been on the Missouri three years earlier®* was given the 
exclusive right to trade in that area.** By 1754, however, 
objections were being raised by other traders to the granting 
of a monopoly of the post on the Missouri.” 

A résumé of the French regulations governing the trade 
is presented in Bougainville’s memoir of 1757: 

“Formerly the posts were auctioned off, and the merchants 
could thus obtain possession; they gave a profit to the king | 
and paid the officer who commanded. To-day the governor 


191748: Relations between Louisiana and Illinois, letter from Vaudreuil, 
governor of Louisiana, to the French Minister, November 2, 1748,’’ Collections 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, XVII, 513-514. (Reprinted by 
permission of the publisher.) 

20Margry, Memoires et Documents, V, 488. 

211745: Canada and Louisiana, letter from the French Minister to Beau- 
harnois, Versailles, April 28, 1745,’’ Collections of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, XVIII, 5-7. 

22‘*Minister to La Jonquiere, March 6, 1747,’’ Archives of the Colonies, 
listed in Surrey, Calendar of Manuscripts in Paris Archives, I1, 1076. 

23*Vaudreuil to the Minister, December 6, 1744,’ Ibid., II, 1034. 

24‘*Vaudreuil to the Minister, March 15, 1747,"’ Ibid., II, 1077. 

25‘‘Kerlerec to the Minister, New Orleans, December 17, 1754,’’ Ibid., 
II, 1258. 
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general disposes of them for the benefit of his favorites, with 
the approbation of the court . . . License is the name given 
to the permission that the governor-general accords for a 
canoe loaded with six thousand livres of merchandise, which 
they carry for sale to one of the posts indicated. the price 
of this permission is fifty pistoles[,] and the governor general, 
who determines whether he will give more or less in number, 
applies the funds received to the support of the poor families 
of officers. Account is rendered to the king for only twenty- 
two licenses; the governor often gives as many as forty, the 
half of the fifty pistoles goes into the king’s treasury, and the 
other half is at the disposal of the governor for gratifica- 
tions.’’?6 


Under French control, ‘‘the whole Indian trade was so 
much in the power of the commandant, that nobody was 
permitted to be concerned in it, but on condition of giving 
him part of the profits. Whenever he made presents to the 
Indians, in the name of his king, he received peltry and furs 
in return... As every business the commandant had 
with the Indians was attended with certain profit, it is not 


surprising that he spared no pains to gain their affections; 
and he made it equally the interest of the officers under him 
to please them, by permitting them to trade, and making 
them his agents in the Indian countries. If any person 
brought goods within the limits of his jurisdiction, without 
his particular license, he would oblige them to sell their 
merchandise, at a very moderate profit, to the commissary, 
on the king’s account, calling it an emergency of government, 
and employ the same goods in his own private commerce.’’’ 


Many trappers in the Missouri area went for supplies 
to Fort Chartres in Illinois, one mile east of the Mississippi, 
and from there they received their licenses. ‘‘The Illinois, 
a post of which the principal entrepot is Fort Chartres . 

26Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, XVIII, 192, 193. 


27Philip Pittman, The Present State of the European Settlements on the Missis- 
sippi (Reprint of the original edition [London, 1770] edited by Frank H. 
Hopper; Cleveland, Ohio: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1906), pp. 99-100. 
(Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 
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is exploited by licenses whose price is six hundred francs per 
canoe, the voyageurs having three hundred francs weight in 
their canoes for the ordinary gratifications.’’** 


PRKODUCTION OF BEAVER 


Production of beaver skins in the Missouri area according 
to the 1757 memoir was not small even at this time: 

‘“‘Missouri.—In the Missouri at eighty leagues from its 
discharge into the Mississippi, are the Osages and the Missouri, 
neighboring nations, the trade that we have with them may, 
in an ordinary year amount to eighty packages of deer and 
bear skins, few other peltries. 

“Kansés.—In ascending this river [the Missouri] eighty 
leagues farther a village of the Kanses is found; we have there 
a garrison with a commandant furnished, like those of Pimi- 
teoui and fort Chartres by New-Orleans. There comes from 
this post a hundred packages largely of beaver, but badly 


dressed, the other peltries are the same as those of the pre- 
ceding post.’’?? 


SPANISH CONTROL 


With the transfer of Louisiana to Spain in 1762, the 
French traders freed by distance in upper Louisiana slowly 
but eventually came under the regulations of a new sovereign. 
Pelts from Upper Louisiana were to go no longer to Canada 
but to New Orleans, the central entrepot. Nevertheless, 
English newspapers reported in 1763 that great quantities . 
of furs were still reaching France from the Mississippi, that 
in spite of the cession of Canada to England, the French were 
trading with the Indians.*° 

The governor, himself, reported to the minister in 1764 
from New Orleans some of the difficulties arising in carrying 
on the trade: ‘‘The greatest part of the commerce in peltries 


281757: Memoir of Bougainville,’’ Collections of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, XVIII, 176. 

29Tbid., XVIII, 177-178. 

30Extract from English newspapers, November 4, 1763,’’ Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, England, in official archives in Paris, listed in Surrey, Calendar 
of Manuscripts in the Paris Archives, II, 1454. 
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is carried on with Canada, because the peltries are subject 
to decay from the warmth experienced in descending the 
river; yet they are not failing as an object of commerce at 
New Orleans . . . it is necessary to ascend the river for 
more than four hundred leagues by means of oars. This 
voyage ordinarily takes three months, the men are worn out 
by their labor, and the provisions very often ruined before 
arriving there . 

“Of all the Illinois establishments there remains to us 
today, by the conditions of the treaty of peace, only the village 
of Ste. Genevieve on the right bank of the river-where there 
are about one hundred persons in all .. . situated fifteen 
leagues from the Missouri River it can be made advantageous 
to the colony through the commerce in peltries which are 
beautiful and very abundant; but it is necessary to abandon 
the village entirely to the traders, since it is too far removed 
from the capital to attempt to maintain military establish- 
ments there.’’*! 


SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE ON THE MISSOUR; 


Settlements followed trade along the rivers. Maxent, 
Laclede and Company, granted exclusive control of the Mis- 
souri trade by Governor Kerlerec at the close of the war, 
established the town of St. Louis to assist in the trade. 
According to Philip Pittman, who traveled up the Missis- 
sippi in 1767, ‘‘It was first established in the year 1764, 
by a company of merchants, to whom Mons. D’Abbadie had 
given an exclusive grant for the commerce with the Indian 
nations on the river Missoury ... The company has built 
a large house, and stores here, and there are about forty 
private houses and as many families.’ Of the trade on the 
Missouri at this time, Governor Kerlerec reported: ‘‘the 
French traders go betwixt three and four hundred leagues up 
[the Missouri] to traffic with the Indians who inhabit near 


31Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, X, 209-210.(Reprinted 
by permission of the Illinois State Historical Society.) 

32Pittman, Present State of the European Settlements on the Mississippi, 
p. 94. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher, The Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany.) 
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its banks, and this branch of commerce is very considerable; 
jt employs annually eight thousand pounds worth of European 
goods, including a small quantity of rum, of all which the 
freight amounts to about one hundred per cent. Their 
returns are, at least, at the rate of three hundred per cent. 
so that they are certain of two hundred per cent profit.”* 

The difficulties under which the Maxent, Laclede and 
Company labored were many. For example, Aubry re- 
ported in 1765: ‘‘I am in the greatest embarrassment seeing 
that the company of merchants, who had undertaken the ex- 
clusive trade of the posts of this country with the consent of 
M. Dabbadie . . . owes the king three hundred pounds of 
powder which M. Dabbadie lent them last year and which 
they have not been able to pay back since they have received 
none of it from France.”* 

Moreover, monopolies only tempted the stray trader, and 
in 1765, Pierre Laclede Liguest, on behalf of the company, 
had seized some merchandise that was being used in the Mis- 
souri area. The controversy came into court: ‘In the year 
1767, April 30 . . . on the petition of Mr. Pierre Laclede 
Liguest, merchant on the French side of the country, as well 
in his own name as in that of Maxent and Company, designing 
they have a re-examination in the shape of an inventory of 
the merchandise that had been seized on his petition [of] 
April, 1765 [from interlopers despite the monopoly by the 
company] as having the exclusive control of the trade from 
Mr. D’Abbadie, Commissioner of Louisiana.’’® 


Stricter Spanish regulations, governing the traders on the - 
Missouri River, were inaugurated by Governor Antonio de 
Ulloa, whose official policy was unpopular with the entire 
colony. Nevertheless, a slight modification was issued by 
Captain Francisco Rui, stationed at St. Louis in 1769, after 
the local merchants petitioned him to permit trade on the 
river, despite the prohibition by Ulloa. 


337 bid., pp. 30-31. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 

34**Aubry to the Minister, February 4, 1765,’’ Collections of the Illinois State 
Historical Library, X, 435. 

35Frederic L. Billon, Annals of St. Louis In Its Early Days Under the French 
and Spanish Dominations (St. Louis: G. I. Jones & Co., 1886), p. 51. 
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“Petition of the Merchants of St. Louis to Captain Rui 
to be allowed to trade on the Missouri, January 15, 1769. 

‘“‘We, the undersigned merchants and habitants of the 
French district of Ylinneses [Illinois] . . . knowing the 
murmurings of the savages of the district of the Misuri . 
because of the lack of traders and merchandise of which they 
were deprived by the orders of the Spanish governor of 
Nuevo Orleans . . . present our humble address to Senior 
Rui, governor of the district of the Misuri, that we might 
obtain from him permission for the traders to go to the 
Misuri . . . Consequently . . . Senor Rui has determined 
to concede the permission for the Misuri after learning of the 
evident danger to which we were exposed . . . notwithstand- 
ing the orders of Senor Ulloa, who could not be informed in 
time to remedy the misfortunes by which we were threatened 
by the savages of this district.’’** 


Under Rui the permission was granted only to those 
traders who had been licensed by St. Ange or other French 
commandants and under the following regulations: 


‘‘No trader of whatever rank he be, shall be allowed to 


trade at any other post than the one which I have conceded 
to him, under penalty of confiscation of all their possessions. 


“All those who go ... to the Misuri are ordered to 
appear at this post [St. Louis] some time in the month of 
June of the coming year at the very latest, under penalty .. . 
of a fine of five hundred pounds and two months in jail. 

“IT permit every trader among the tribes of the Misuri 
by the license of Monsieur de St. Ange or any other French 
commandant, to trade in the place where he shall be and he 
cannot pass on to any other trader articles of trade which he 
shall have there . . 

“The traders from the English district, who shall be 
found among the tribes of the Misuri. . . shall immediately 
cease their trading . . . to return to the English district.’’*” 


%éLouis Houck, The Spanish Regime in Missouri (Chicago: R. R. Donnelly 
& Sons, 1909), I, 37. (Reprinted by permission of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 
377Tbid., T, 35. 
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Whether it had been the savages or the St. Louis mer- 
chants who had been murmuring because of the dearth of 
trade is questionable. Indeed, Pedro Piernas, lieutenant- 
governor of Illinois, reported to Governor O’Reilly, in de- 
scribing the Spanish Illinois country, as the Missouri area 
was called under Spanish rule, that, ‘The sole and universal 
trade consists in furs. In order to establish it [the fur trade], 
they enter with the permission of the commandant-general 
of the colony among the savage tribes, with whom they trade, 
giving those tribes merchandise in exchange for the skins, 
by which they receive very great profit.’’** 

In 1770 as Spanish hands were gradually able to exert 
more control, general instructions in regard to the trade 
were issued by Governor O’Reilly to the lieutenant governor 
at St. Louis. Stressed particularly were the relations with 
the Indians and the English: 

“* . . . In all licenses which the lieutenant-governor shall 
issue, either for trade with the Indian tribes or for hunting, 
he shall expressly forbid those same licensees any entrance 
into the territory of His Brittanic Majesty, for any reason 
whatever... 

“Any trader, who shall take goods from the English, 
or who shall sell them furs, or any other thing, shall have his 
property embatgoed . . . All those who engage in commerce 
in Ylinneses must supply themselves with the goods which 
they use in this capital [New Orleans] and must send their 
effects toit... 

“No trader shall be permitted to enter the villages of 
Indians who inhabit His Majesty’s territory, unless the com- 
mandant has good reports concerning his conduct ... For 
no reason at all shall he [the commandant] suffer or authorize 
any monopoly, or concede any exclusive rights. 

“The lieutenant-governor shall be very careful that all 
Indians who go to San Luis and San Genevieva shall exper- 
ience good treatment and receive a just price for their furs 
and any other articles which they bring for sale; and in the 
barterings which take place or effects that they buy, good 


38Report dated October 31, 1769, Ibid., I, 69. 
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faith shall be kept with them. By so doing, they will find 
greater benefit in our trade and will provide themselves 
with their necessities without any expense to the King, and 
the English will not take away the gain of the trade that 
ought to belong to us. The advantages of trading with the 
Indians with equity and kindness are well proven in this city 
where, from the time of my arrival alone, the annual present 
was given them on the King’s account, when the chiefs of 
each nation hastened tocompliment me. Daily Indian canoes, 
laden with food, skins, and other trifles, which they sell pub- 
licly at their just price, arrive, and the Indians buy after- 
wards, by means of them, what they need in the shops and 
stores and go away well satisfied.’’*® 

Eventually, official control channeled trade, and ‘‘The 
Kance [Kansas] tribe . . . is the only tribe whose trade is 
not exclusive. It is usually divided into six equal parts, each 
one valued at the sum of eight hundred pesos. These six 
parts are distributed by lot among all the merchants of San 
Luis and Santa Genoveva. Those which have drawn the 
lot one year are excluded from it the next year, and until all 
have shared in- this advantage... The village of the 
Octatacta [Oto] tribe ..., the Panis tribe... , the 
Mahas . . . , belongs exclusively to a company established 
in 1794, under the approval of the general Government . . . 
This company consisted at the beginning of eight members 
or associates who riscked an equal sum. The greater part 
of them resigned, ruined, and the company is today repre- 
sented by the house of [Cla] Morgan, Loisel and Company, 
which has acquired the shares through the resignation of some 
and the purchase of the rest.’’*° 

Monopolies once granted, however, might be revoked 
if Indian unrest arose. Trade with the Big Osages resulted in 
the following official action: “‘the order . . . has been given 
to Don Baltasar Villers to the effect that he shall not send 
traders with merchandise from that post to trade with the 


39*General Instructions of O'Reilly to the Lieutenant Governor of the Vil- 
lages of St. Louis, San Genevieve, etc., February 17, 1770,’’ Ibid., I, 76-78. 

40‘*Trudeau’s Report Concerning the Settlements of the Spanish Illinois 
Country, 1798," Ibid., II, 252-254. 
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Big Osages, in order to avoid the disorders which [men of] 
such inclinations could produce on this account . . . the 
said Osages [have and are now] continuing, as I have been 
informed, their thefts and murders along that river [Alcanzas 
or Kansas ].’’*" 

The powers of the commandants to act at their discretion 
permitted political corruption. The memorial of the St. 
Louis inhabitants concerning the administration of Governor 
Piernas reveals such possibilities by its very emphasis on his 
good character. 

‘We, the undersigned inhabitants, merchants, tradesmen, 
hunters and traders of the post of St. Louis . . . [state that] 
It was never perceived by any one that he had injured the 
public in restricting trade; that he never exacted any thing 
either from traders or merchants for licenses or pass-ports 
necessary for their affairs, neither in setting out nor on their 
return. That he never excluded any one from the benefit 
of this trade, which he distributed alternately each year to 
the best of his judgment for the public interest, and the 
number of traders.’ 

Such a policy was conceived to be a brilliant solution to 
Indian unrest and a meager governmental treasury, but as the 
government allowed certain traders a wider monopoly, 
the total findncial returns declined. Trudeau reported in 
1798 that: “[The commandants] have no other means of 
standing . . . expense than by their intrinsic pay as Captain. 
Consequently, all the Commandants who have preceded me 
obtained from the Governors of their time concession of trade 
with the Big Osages, by which they could live decently. In 
order to furnish me a like relief, Baron de Carondelet author- 
ized me to take twenty-five pesos for each passport which I 
signed for the traders who went hence to the Misury. That 
gave me a regular income to the number of twenty-eight pass- 
ports which allowed me to support myself decently. But this 
emolument lasted only one year and I am today reduced to 
only one hundred and fifty pesos by reason of the various 

41*Letter from Francisco Cruzat to Don Bernardo de Galvez, December 6, 


1777,” Ibid., I, 149-151. 
42Tbid., I, 129. 
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privileges of exclusive trade granted to Chouteau and to the 
Company of the Upper Misury ... Since the three years 
the Government has granted Don Augusto Chouteau ex- 
clusive trade with the two Osage tribes, these two tribes have 
been restrained in their piracies on these settlements.” 


An example of the monopoly. system is shown in the 
following petition for trade among the Poncas and its answer 
by Carondelet : 


“Juan Munié, citizen of the village of San Luis de Ylinoa, 
and trader of the Misury river in that jurisdiction .. . 
declares: that [he] . . . discovered the Ponkas tribe... 
and that about four-hundred leagues from the above named 
settlements [Illinois country] . . . he opened up and estab- 
lished with that tribe a trade, which possessed not only 
the advantages of having them peaceful and well-inclined 
to the royal Spanish domination . . . but also the fact that 
the traders who go up to their neighborhood to trade with | 
them are able to do it with greater security . . . as the sup- 
plicant designs to discover other more remote tribes for the 


increase of the above-mentioned trade... he petitions 
[for] . . . the exclusive trade with said Ponka tribe for ten 


years, as well as the trade with the other tribes whom he 
may discover. 


“‘(Perez’ report }: 


sé 


.. . | am quite certain that the said Juan Munié 
is the person who discovered the Ponka tribe .. . for I 
granted him a license to go hunting on said river . . ._ I per- 
mitted Juan Munié to go up the same river the following 
year, in order to trade with that tribe ... I allowed him, 
during the two following years of my residence at that post, 
to continue his trade with the same tribe, considering him 
entitled to it, as he had always born himself well . . . 


Manuel Perez. 


“7bid., IT, 251, 257-258, 
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[Petition granted } 


“e 


. . . I have determined to grant him, as he requests, 
the exclusive trade of said tribe for the term of four years, 
which shall begin to run from the beginning of next year 
1794 ... September 21, 1793. 


Nueva Orleans, Baron de Carondelet.’ 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN THE VALLEY 


Despite the prohibition by the Spanish government, 
the traders crossed the Mississippi to deal with the English. 
‘The trade of this Country is extremely considerable, till of 
late years it was wholly monopolized by the leading men in 
New Orleans, but since the last peace [1763], they have 
allowed any one that wou’d pay the fees of a passport to 
go to our [British] side of the River and amongst our In- 
dians . . . the[y] introduced those traders, who are in 
general most unconciencious Rascals and made it their 
interest to debauch from us such Indians as they found well 
disposed towards us... The N{few]. Orleans]. Com- 
pany for the Fur trade have confined their commerce to the 
Missouris River since . . . private traders are permitted 
to go every where else, and many of them come to our side to 
trade, particularly into the Illinois River from whence they 
get a great share of the trade of that Colony... The 
French Commandants have always been sharers in the Profits 
of the New Orleans Company and do everything in their 
power to promote their common Interest. They will make 
eternal professions of Friendship and good Offices with every 
Englishman with whom they have the least intercourse.’ 

During the Revolutionary War furs from east of the river 
were sent to Ste. Genevieve to pay for supplies for the Amer- 
ican troops. Gabriel Carré from Illinois reported to George 


\ 


“The Exclusive Trade among the Ponkas granted to Munier—1793,"’ 
Ibid., II, 1-3. 

4SJacob Piatt Dunn, ‘‘Documents Relating to the French Settlements on 
the Wabash,’’ containing the report of Lieutenant Alexander Fraser, May 4, 
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Rogers Clark, July 12, 1779: ‘‘I paid for all the supplies I 
took from Ste. Genevieve with peltries, on which I still owe 
a thousand or twelve hundred /ivres in deer skins.’ In 
addition, since paper money was valueless, western pelts were 
purchased to be used in buying army supplies. The resulting 
drafts on the American government caused long continued 
financial repercussions. In 1792 notes drawn by an American 
quartermaster in 1779 were in question: “I learn by Mr. 
Clark that a bill for 3836 2/5 Dollars dated June 5th 1779 
Drawn by me (while acting as Comms” and QMaster in the 
Illinois) in favour of Capt. Linitot [Geoffrey Linctot] on 
Col G. Rogers Clark is fallen into your hands. That Bill 
was given by me for Peltries purchased from Mon Lintot 
& Co at pancore [Paincourt or St. Louis] in the Spanish 
Dominions, and at the time I drew it, I had Col. Clarks orders 
to draw on him for any supplys purchased for the use of the 
troops stationed in the Illinois country ... The paper 
money being of no account these peltries were bought up, to 
establish a fund to Purchase provisions for the Troops, that 
were to be left to garrison the Illinois ... The different 
prices of the peltries I do not recollect ... But I am con- 
vinced they were reasonable, For Peltries in that country 
then sold high.’’47 


By 1787, “The traders in St. Louis and St. Genevieve, 
on the other side of the Mississippi have not less than an 
hundred traders, who are supplied with goods annually from 
Michilimakinac and Detroit, and sent down to Kaskaskia 
and Cahokia, and the Spaniards come over and purchase 
them. Each trader purchases, on an average, from thirty 
to forty thousand /ivres annually, which is six thousand 
dollars. The traders of St. Louis and St. Genevieve have 
often told me, if Americans would supply them with goods 
at Kaskaskia & Cahokia they would give them the preference, 
and allow them 125 p‘ ct advance on the sterling cost.’ 


46Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, V, 102. 


47*Letter of William Shannon to Person Unknown, August 3, 1792,” 
Ibid., V, 130-131. 


48*Letter from Joseph Parker to President St. Clair, October 2, 1787,’’ 
Ibid., V, 410-411. 
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From the official viewpoint, the dangers involved were 
increased by the “‘entrance of the English into the Missouris 
River, and [Lieutenant Governor of Illinois Don Manuel 
Perez] proposed as the only remedy the construction of two 
strong posts on the Moins [Des Moines] and San Pedro 
[St. Pierre, now the Minnesota] Rivers.’’*® 

According to the Spanish declaration of war against 
England, October 7, 1796, one of the causes of. the war was 
the establishment of English trading companies at the mouth 
of the Missouri with the intention of penetrating the country 
to the ‘‘South Sea.’*° The secret orders to Lieutenant Colonel 
Carlos Howard, November 26, 1796, made his two essential 
objects “‘the defense of the town of San Luis, and the destruc- 
tion of the English trade both on the upper Mississippi and 
on the Missouri... if . . . he should send an expedition 
to reconnoitre the banks of the Mississippi from San Luis to 
the mouth of the river San Pedro, it is likely that he would 
destroy and capture many English trading canoes, the goods 
in which may be divided, half to the king, and half to those 
who compose the expedition . . ._ If [possible] the Garrison 
of San Luis will be reinforced . . . above all to destroy their 
[the English] trade to the north of the Misuri.’»! 

These orders were carried out by St. Louis traders, for a 
letter from the post of St. Joseph in Michigan recorded in 
1797 that “‘this spring our Traders in the Mississippi were 
nearly pillaged by the Saques & Renards headed by some 
Traders from St. Louis with authority from the Spanish 
Commandant of that place, fortunately for our Traders a 
party of Sioux were at La Prairie du Chien which overawed 
the other Indians and their property was saved.” Yet by 


49*Letter from Las Casas, governor of Havana, to Baron de Carondelet, 
February 17, 1792,’ Collections of the Wisconsin Historical Society, XVIII, 441. 

50Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Political Correspondence, Spain, in official 
archives in Paris, listed in Surrey, Calendar of Manuscripts in Paris Archives, 
IT, 1687. 

51*Extract from secret orders given to Lieutenant Colonel Carlos Howard, 
dated New Orleans, November 26, 1796,’’ Collections of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, XVIII, 499, 452. 

52Fort St. Joseph was on the river of that name, twenty leagues from Lake 
Michigan. ‘‘Extract from a letter of Thomas Duggan to Joseph Chew, dated 
St. Joseph, July 9, 1797,’’ Collections and Researches of the Michigan Pioneer 
and Historical Society, XX, 522-523. (Reprinted by permission of the pub- 
lisher. ) 
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1798, the English, undeterred, were still moving westward. 
Governor Zenon Trudeau reported: “I know also that the 
traders of the Hudson Bay also penetrate as fdr as the 
Misury.’’* 


PRODUCTION OF FURS 


Compilations of the production of furs which went through 
legitimate channels during this period appear in the statistical 
reports of the governors in St. Louis :* 


Packs of Furs 1772 1773 1774 1775 1777 
Deerskins tanned ae fia 318 787 795 
idem untanned 935 re! 37 34 125 
Beaver 14 51 117 482 78 
Bear 23 , 9 11 48 
Cat 7 3 § 9 23 
Fox 7 1 
Polecat 2 1 , 

Wolf 46 1 a“ bos 
Buffalo 288 31 47 
Marten 260 300 aay 
Otter - <a , 222 1 
Deer 104 249 654 85 
Taken to Los Arcos 
{Arkansas Post] 50 10 48 
Idem tothe city [New 

Orleans] 1,200.75 2,467 1,078 14,115 
Sold tanned 344 542 
Sold untanned 37 33 


The Indian tribes that received presents at St. Louis 
contributed various amounts of fur packs. A compilation 
of the sales to the Spanish and their value in livres can be 
made from the reports of Governor Francisco Cruzat, Novem- 
ber 15 and 28, 1777:° 





53Houck, Spanish Regime in Missouri, II, 254. 
JT bid., I, 55, 87, 93, 139. 
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Number Produc- Value 
of Average Annual tion of in 
Tribes Traders Production ' 1777 Livres 
Misuris 2 80 to 90 packs 83 5,300 
Cances [Kansas] 2 180to 200 161 7,200 
La Republica 1 skins of beavers, buffaloes, 
otters, deerskins a 3,200 
Hotoes [Otoes ] 1 otter, deerskins, beaver, buck- 
skin, buffalo, bear, cat 54 1,200 
Panis [Pawnees ] . beavers, buffaloes, otters 36 5,500 
Majas [Mahas] 2 beavers, deer, buffaloes, stags 126 5,100 
Big Osages 5 500to 550 packs of deerskins 585 24,100 
Little Osages 2 deer, beaver, bear, cat 154 4,200 
Hayuas [Iowas] trade with English 
Sioux trade with English 





total taken this year [1777] 55,800 


Trudeau reported in 1798 that: ‘‘The trade of Ylinoa 
is sufficiently limited in comparison with its population . . . 
These latter [furs] consist of the skins of deer, bears, beavers, 
and otters. The annual amount of all this barter may be 
about eighty thousand pesos, which converted into skins are 
taken down to Nueva Orleans annually. 


“The private trade of the two Osage tribes belongs ex- 
clusively to Don August Chouteau ... During good years 
they trade in both villages about six hundred packs of furs 
at the rate of forty pesos apiece, which amounts to 24,000 
pesos. It is toward the furtherance of this trade that the 
merchants of this district direct all their ambition. It is 
often very damaging to them, since a slight reason causes the 
Indians to leave the hunt and nothing at all makes them 
abandon their traders, after having received from them the 
best of their goods in order to leave the rest at the discretion 
of their enemies, who generally rob them. On many occasions 
they compel the traders to an unequal and unjust exchange, 
maltreating them if they resist. But these vexations do not 
prevent the traders from returning the next year to seek others 
like them. 
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“The Kance tribe has its village located on the banks of 
the river of that name ... From this tribe 180 packs of 
furs are obtained annually.’’* 

However, Perrin du Lac, who went on a fur trading ex- 
pedition with French boatmen in 1802, estimated that the 
annual commerce had a smaller average value, but an in- 
creased production; ‘‘All these nations [inhabiting the 
banks of the Missouri] form a mass of about five thousand 
hunters, who supply Upper Louisiana in the following pro- 
portions: 


Osages 800 bundles of squirrelskins 150 fine skins 
Kanees [Kansas] 200 40 
Republicans 140 10 
Otottatoes 

[Otoes ] 160 20 
Great Panis 140 10 
Loups 80 e 
Mahas 310 40 
Poncas 70 6 
Paducas ~ 50 6 
Ricaras 50 (almost all fine) 


Thus the commerce with the people of the Missouri amounts 
to about 20,000 French livres annually.’’*” 


Another estimate of the fur production for the last 
fifteen years of Spanish control is that given by Captain 
Amos Stoddard, first commandant of Upper Louisiana under 
American rule, according to figures furnished by a local 
“‘gentleman of the first repute.” 


“ce 


. . . The traders procured most of their Indian goods 
in Canada... [and] the furs and peltries were mostly 
exported to Canada... Accounts of these for fifteen 
successive years, ending in 1804 . . . stand thus: 


S67bid., II, 251-253. 

57Francois M. Perrin du Lac, Travels Through the Two Louisianas, and 
among the Savage Nations of the Missouri; also, in the United States, along the 
Ohio . . . in 1801, 1802, & 1803 (London: printed for Richard Phillips, 1807), 
p. 50. 
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Castors [beavers]........ Ibs. 36,900 valuedat $66,820 
Ga Ge b550. wecee kts 8,000 37,100 
ee FSS foe cen 5,100 14,200 
Buffaloe skins........... 850 4,750 
Raccoon, wild cat, fox 

RIES inch Wain i de eon 28 , 200 12,280 
NS + oo eos eee ee 1,300 3,900 
ss 54h Foren eve 300 1,500 
Rc ass eh chases 158,000 63, 200 


Total... $203,750 


“The French and Spaniards extended the Indian trade 
a considerable distance up the Arkansas; along the whole ex- 
tent of the St. Francis and White river . . . up the Mis- 
sissippi to the falls of St. Anthony, and to the sources of all 
the westerly branches of it below that point; up the Missouri 
about nine hundred miles, as also most of its branches where 
Indians were to be found. A considerable trade was also 
carried on among the Indians to the eastward of the Mis- 
sissippi, particularly with the Kickapoos .. . the Piorias 
and other Indians on, and in the neighborhood of the Illinois 
river. The trade from the Missouri was much more valuable 
than that of any other river, and perhaps of the whole of them 
united, owing to the great length of it, to the vast number of 
Indians on its waters, and to the excellent quality of the furs 
and skins obtained in those regions. The average value of 
the goods annually sent up the Missouri alone, during the 
fifteen years already mentioned, was sixty one thousand two 
hundred and fifty dollars. These were exchanged for furs and 
skins, which on an average yieided an annual profit of sixteen 
thousand seven hundred and twenty one dollars, exclusive 
of all expenses or about twenty seven per centum; and by the 
same rule the annual profits of the whole Indian trade in 
Upper Louisiana amounted to upwards of fifty five thousand 
dollars; a sum of considerable magnitude when compared with 
the scanty population of that country ... Many of the 
traders were too poor to defray the expenses of freight, or to 
wait for the returns of an European market. They ex- 
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changed the avails of their trade for supplies of Indian goods, 
which were sold them at about one hundred, and sometimes 
at one hundred and thirty per centum, in advance of the 
original cost, and the expense of transporting them from 
Quebec to Michillimakinak, where they usually received 
them.’’58 


THE RIVER EXPEDITION 
CARGO AND TRADING METHODS 


The cost of outfitting a boat and cargo is exemplified 
by the charge of a suit brought before Piernas in 1771. A 
merchant of Ste. Genevieve was indebted to a merchant of 
St. Louis to “‘the amount of 2,100 livres in specie dollars, 
the balance of a sum of 3,400 livres 15 sols, which the said 
A. Berard loaned him at New Orleans, the 7th of Sept. of the 
past year, to complete the outfit and cargo of the last boat he 
dispatched to this upper country, on condition that, on his 
arrival at Ste. Genevieve, he would reimburse him.’’5® 

To appeal to the savage eye, the cargo for trading in 
furs with the Indians included: ‘‘blue and scarlet cloths, 
vermillion, hats for the chiefs, silver and tin trinkets, and 
blue, red, black, and white ribands, which are used exclusively 
by the women. 

‘These are all the articles sent by the English, which are 
sold to the traders of Louisiana, at a high price.’’®* Else- 
where Du Lac lists also “guns, gunpowder, lead . . . copper 
cauldrons, knives, wines,’ as other articles for exchange. 

Certain business practices followed a formal ceremony and 
facilitated the trading. ‘‘When a trader arrives at a village 
belonging to these nations [Osages and Kanses], his first busi- 
ness is to make presents to the chiefs, before he lands his 
merchandise. He is then permitted to construct his cabin 
in any part of the village which he pleases, and to open his 
shop. When the prices of the articles which he brings for 


58Amos Stoddard, Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, of Louisiana (Phila- 
delphia: M. Carey, 1812), pp. 296-298. 
59Houck, Spanish Regime in Missouri, I, 104-105. 
60Perrin du Lac, Travel Through the Two Louisianas, p. 55. 
6\Jhid., p. 50. 
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sale are once fixed, no variations whatsoever are afterwards 
permitted. When a savage enters the trader’s cabin, he lays 
down the skins which he has to dispose of, and fixes on the 
articles which he prefers. Each skin has a conventional value. 
What they call a plu, is equal in value to a dollar.’’® 

This value of the skin depended upon its condition. 
According to a memorial of the merchants of St. Louis: 
“for some time back, the custom has grown up between the 
merchants, traders and hunters of settling the accounts 
between them with furs and peliries, at certain prices, which 
vary according to the kind, quality and condition.’’® 


THE FRENCH BCATMEN 


The picture of the fur trade is not complete without a 
miniature of the boatman and his life. Like the early mis- 
sionaries, the governors feared the example that wandering 
hunters set for the village youth. 

“Besides the habitants [of Misera or Ste. Genevieve] 
who are settled, there are other unattached persons who are 
wanderers from will, who serve but to increase the excess 
and to consume uselessly the products of the country. For 
although they are wont to employ themselves from four to 
six months in the hunt, they quickly waste whatever they 
gain in revelling and scandalous chambering as is notori- 
ous . . . although they have not at times the means for 
their sustenance and vices, as they find men to back them, 
who will supply them on account of the future trade, they 
come out on top and always live in idleness, although it is 
known that they corrupt the native youth by their evil 
example.’ 

“The number of boatmen is usually designated by the 
weight of the cargo; one is required to every three thousand 
pounds. These are equal to any in the world; they generally 
consist of French whites, and French mulattoes; and as they 
are accustomed to the water from their childhood, they are 





82T bid. 

63Houck, Spanish Regime in Missouri, I, 133-134. 

64**Report of Don Pedro Piernas to Governor O'Reilly, describing Spanish 
Illinois Country, dated October 31, 1769,"" Ibid., I, 71. 
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capable of sustaining the greatest fatigue. They are seldom 
known to be impatient of labor, or to be affected by the heat; 
and on these accounts they are to be preferred to others. 
They are also accustomed to live on what would starve an 
English American. A small quantity of corn meal, and bear’s 
grease, are all the articles of nourishment allowed them in 
Indian countries, except when they are so fortunate as to kill 
game: They are seldom furnished with salted meat, except 
when employed in the neighborhood of the whites, where it 
can be occasionally obtained.’’® 


Other commentators describe a diet scarcely better on 
an uncommonly difficult passage. On his journey up the 
Missouri in 1809, Brackenridge states that for the French 
boatmen “‘A fire was kindled on the bank, the pot of mush 
and homony were prepared . . . Their food consists of lied 
[lyed] corn homony for breakfast, a slice of fat pork and 
biscuit for dinner, and a pot of mush, with a pound of tallow 
in it, for supper. Yet this is better than the common fare; 
but we were about to make an extraordinary voyage, and the 
additional expense was not regarded.’’® 


The legendary French love of frivolity was never more 
apparent than at the time of departure from the village for 
exhausting labors upriver. “It is exceedingly difficult to 
make a start on these voyages, from the reluctance of the men 
to terminate the frolic with their friends, which usually pre- 
cedes their departure. They set in to drinking and carousing, 
and it is impossible to collect them on board . . . they are 
credited by the tavern keeper, who knows that their employer 
will be compelled to pay, to prevent the delay of the voyage.’’®” 
Such excitement may have been reaction to ‘‘the heaviness 
which at the moment of departure weighs upon the heart . . 

I could see that some of our poor fellows heaved a sigh at 
the prospect before them, and at the recollection of the 


65Stoddard, Sketches of Louisiana, p. 303. 


66Henri Marie Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana; together with a Journal 
of a Voyage up the Missouri River, in 1811 (Pittsburgh: Cramer, Spear and 
Eichbaum, 1814), p. 202. 


87Ibid., p. 201. 
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pleasant homes which they had left behind in the hopes of 
gaining a little money.’’® 

However, once started ‘‘the Canadians [were] measuring 
the strokes of their oars by songs, which were generally 
responsive betwixt the oarsmen at the bow and at the stern: 
sometimes the steersman sung, and was chorused by the 
men.’’6® 

The great exertions called for by the arduous trip upriver 
brought high praise for the boatmen from the traveler. “I 
believe an American could not be brought to support with 
patience the fatiguing labors, and submission, which these 
men endure.”’?° ‘But our Canadians are beginning to 
feel the effects of this effort: they not only make greater exer- 
tions, but continue employed longer than usual by several 
hours in the day. It sometimes happens that during the 
prevalence of a favourable wind, the veering course of the 
river suddenly renders it directly contrary; it therefore be- 
comes necessary to make every possible exertion for a few 
miles in doubling the point, before we can again catch the 
favoring breeze. By this exertion we are all sometimes nearly 
exhausted. The strength of our men begins to fail, and some- 
times murmurs escape their lips, in spite of every reason that 
can be urged.’”’7 

By their ‘wanderings, the trappers had collected the 
most extensive geographical knowledge of the wide reaches 
of the Missouri. Edwin James remarks on the presence up- 
river of one old French boatman who had long before set 
out from the Missouri settlements for the wilds. He ‘‘had 
traversed the country lying between the north fork of the 
Platte and the Arkansa in almost every direction. His 
pursuits often led him within the Rocky Mountains, where 


68Henri Marie Brackenridge, Journal of a Voyage Up the River Missouri; 
performed in 1811, in R. G. Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846 (Cleve- 
land, Ohio: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1904), VI, 35. (Reprinted by 
permission of the publisher.) 

68John Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America, in the Year 1809, 
1810, and 1811; including a Description of Upper Louisiana . . . (London: 
Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 1819), p. 20. 

70Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana, p. 202. 

71Brackenridge, Journal of a Voyage up the River Missouri, in Thwaites, 
Early Western Travels, VI, 71. 
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the beaver are particularly abundant. He appears possessed 
not only of considerable acuteness of observation, but of a 
degree of candour and veracity which gives credibility to his 
accounts and descriptions.” 

Like the profits from the fur trade, wages for the boatmen 
seem to be high for the period. In 1796 Michaux ‘Saw 
some French voyageurs who spend all their lives in the 
Trade with the Savages’”’ and attempted to hire a guide to 
go up the Missouri. While the trapper’s presence in Tennessee 
may have affected the wage, he stated that ‘‘he would willingly 
engage for a year for the sum of 500 dollars in furs that is 
to say 1000 dollars in money; another asked me 2000 dollars 
in money.’ The Commercial Company, organized by 
Santiago Clamorgan and Antoine Reihle in 1794, paid in 
1795 to thirty men on the third expedition to the Ricaras 
30,000, probably in pesos or Spanish dollars.” 


CONTEMPORARY EVALUATION OF THE TRADE 


The fur trade was not without its critics because of its 
effect on the economic life of the colony. The devotion of 
all energy to exploiting a natural resource brought monetary 
wealth to a few inhabitants, but retarded agriculture and 
the general well-being of the total population. The omni- 
present pursuit of hunting furnished ‘‘but a few boats laden 


with pelts and bear’s grease . . . the passion for the chase 
and for trading ... caused the French settlements to 
languish, and the neglect . . . of cultivation .. . as well 


as the carelessness of the present government, and the 
difficulty of commercial relations, have up to the present, 
kept that settlement of the Illinois in the shadow of inertia 
and mediocrity.” 


72Edwin James, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky 
Mountains, verformed in the Years, 1819, 1820... under the command of 
Maj. S. H Long (London: Longman et al., 1823), If. 250. 

Andre Michaux, Journal of Travels into Kentucky, 1793-1796, in R. G. 
Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846. (Cleveland, Ohio: The Arthur H 
Clark Company, 1904), III, 94. 

74*Clamorgan’s Report of the Operations of the Commercial Company, 
1795,’’ Houck, Spanish Regime in Missouri, II, 173-178. 

™Berquin-Duvallon, Vue de la Colonie Espagnole du Mississippi (Paris, 
1804), p. 61, quoted in Ibid., TI, 322. 
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Du Lac blamed the monopolistic policy of the Spanish 
government rather than the trade itself. ‘The inhabitants 
[of St. Louis] employed in trade and the fine arts, seldom 
occupy themselves in agriculture. The trade in skins would 
have rendered this a considerable town under any other 
government than that of Spain. Instead of adding to its 
prosperity, they endeavor even to destroy the sources of 
wealth which nature has placed within their power.””® St. 
Louis merchants also protested against the monopoly in their 
memorial, probably of 1799 or 1800: ‘The trade in peltries, 
the sole and only resource which for a long time has supported 
the commerce of this country, being forbidden to the greater 
part of the citizens must necessarily involve the ruin of the 
merchants, who cannot hope to make returns to the metropolis 
since they are deprived of the only valuable commodity which 
they could introduce there ... In 1783 there were sent 
from Nouvelle Orleans for the Yllinoa ten cargoes valued at 
200,000 paistres . . . and the returns were made entirely in 
peltries. From that period until the time when the exclusive 
privileges were given [in 1794 to the Commercial Company] 


the commerce of this city [amounted annually to] . . . 150,- 
000 to 180,000 piastres... It does not amount here 
annually [today] to 40,000 piastres . . . there is no doubt 


that the comrherce in peltries has greatly diminished; but 
enough of it still remains to secure the welfare of all those 
who could participate in it.’’”” 


Nevertheless, the petition was not granted, for the govern- 
ment feared that freedom of trade would ruin prices and 
open opportunities for corruption. -Du Lac, who hoped for 
the return of Louisiana to France, gives what may be a some- 
what biased report: ‘‘the trade with the savages is carried on 
by exclusive privileges, which the governor-general ought 
to grant as a recompense for services, but which, in truth, 
are disposed of to the best bidder . . . The Spanish govern- 
ment, in order to justify exclusive privileges, adduces true 
or apparent motives [:] . . . the necessity of keeping the 





76Perrin du Lac, Travels Through the Two Louisianas, pp. 47-48. 
77Houck, Spanish Regime in Missouri, IT, 194-195. 
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savages in a state of dependence, . . . the immorality of 
most traders, whose jealousies and competitions daily give 
rise to crimes, ... [and] the means... to recompense 


services to the state, without exhausting its coffers, or dimin- 
ishing its revenues. 


“(Meanwhile] . . . The inhabitants, jealous of each 
other, instead of employing means of acquiring property, 
only think how to destroy it. Those only being respected 
whom the government favours, they are continually calculat- 
ing by what calumny or intrigue they may obtain that 
favour . . . and when these reflections do not give birth to 
crimes, there always arises an apathy and indifference, the 
best consequence of which is an unbounded idleness.’’"® 


Stoddard, on the other hand, gives a much more favorable 
picture, attributing many criticisms of the French in the 
Mississippi Valley only to those settlers in the delta. “The 
trade in Upper Louisiana was widely different [from that in 
Lower Louisiana], and susceptible of progressive improve- 
ment. The traders were always able to obtain suitable 
goods from Canada, and the furs and peltries given in ex- 
change for them were of an excellent quality, and com- 
manded a high price. The Indians were also numerous, and 
stood in need of greater supplies than those in warmer lati- 
tudes; they had it in their power from the multiplicity of 
game to make speedy returns for all the merchandise the 
traders were able to furnish them. Hence the ancient 
French in the Illinois country did not experience the poverty 
of their friends about the Delta, though they were equally 
inclined to indolent habits.’’7® 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 





78Perrin du Lac, Travels Through the Two Louisianas, pp. 58-59. 
79Stoddard, Sketches of Louisiana, pp. 298-299. 

















Historical Notes and Comments 


HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months from May through July, 1946, 
the following members of the Society increased its member- 
ship as indicated: 


TWENTY-TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Wood, Vesta, Springfield 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Cleaveland, A. B., Kingston Perkins, D. B., Illmo 
Johnson, Waldo P., Clinton Winkelmaier, Robert C., St. Louis 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Mintrup, Lillian, Union Wroughton, Eben P., Glover 
Williams, W. G., Chicago, Illinois 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Barker, John T., Washington, D.C. Morrison, George F., St. Louis 


Bohrer, E. L., Kansas City Motley, Mrs. R. L., Bowling Green 
Culbertson, Mrs. Margaret, Santa Muench, Max S., University City 
Fe Mullinax, Ira D., St. Louis 
DeLaney, Wesley A., St. Louis Perry, Lena Hobbs, Morse Mill 
English, W. Francis, Columbia Poindexter, H. K., Kansas City 
Frissell, Mrs. Sam, Chaffee Richards, Mrs. Dona, St. Louis 
Hunter, Laura P., New Madrid Shaner, Dolph, Joplin 
Miller, F. H., Monett Williams, Roy D., Boonville 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 
May-July, 1946 


One hundred forty applications for membership were 
received by the Society during the three months from May 
through July 1946, inclusive. The total annual membership 
as of July 31, 1946, is 4218. 
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The new members are: 


Alley, William H., Jr., Mercer 

Ammerman, Emir F., Kansas City 

Ankrum, Ward E., Columbia 

Armantrout, Colleen C., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Baity, James L., Washington, D. C. 

Bass, Henry B., Enid, Oklahoma 

Beck, Burrel H., Corridon 

Becker, Wilbur R., St. Louis 

Berry, Mrs. Leonard G., Louisiana 

Blackhurst, Stephen, St. Charles 

Boles, A. P., St. Louis 

Botsford, C. T., Chillicothe 

Breitbarth, Charles P., St. Louis 

Bright, Frances M., Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 

Buder, G. A., Jr., St. Louis 

Bungert, Joseph, St. Louis 

Bunting, Paul M., St. Louis 

Burman, F. D., Poplar Bluff 

Campbell, Mrs. Paul C., Brown- 
field, Texas 

Carder, M. L., St. Joseph 

Carter, Swede, Mansfield 

Chase, Mrs. Warren J., Tampa, 
Florida 

Cheshire, J. B., Maryville 

Chilton, Josh, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 

Cooper, Bert, Maryville 

Cooper, Frank T., Union 

Corbin, H. E., Princeton 

Cornue, Charles, Chillicothe 

Cottey College Library, Nevada 

Cronin, Patrick L., Sr., St. Louis 

Curtis, Leonard J., Independence 

Dailey, Roy B., Stanberry 

Davenport, Obie F., Mercer 

Davis, Samuel T., Kansas City 

Dawson, Doris Lee, Ash Grove 

Dickey, H. A., Illmo 

Dorris, G. T., Ilimo 

Dunn, Stewart, Bethany 

Ellis, Mrs. Elsie, Golden City 
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Eng, F. R., West New York, New 
Jersey 

Esser, John L., Boonville 

Farr, Ruby M., Kingston 

Frissell, Howard N., Alexandria, 
Louisiana 

Garrison, Milton, Kansas City 

Geimer, Ervin L., St. Louis 

Gilman, Mrs. Dan A., Yuba City, 
California 

Godman, Josie May, Moberly 

Goldberg, Arnold I., Kansas City 

Goodman, Clifford E., Humansville 

Guffey, John W., Kingston 

Guletz, Agnes, St. Louis 

Gunby, William J., Chillicothe 

Gunn, C. Garvin, Bethany 

Haas, Walter H., Bethany 


‘Hedrick, Ira G., Chillicothe 


Hill, W. E., Illmo 

Hilliker, Virginia, St. Louis 

Hilpert, J. W., Tllmo 

Husselton, Mrs. Wealtha, Aurora 

Hyde, Lawrence, Jefferson City 

Jones, Mrs. Forrest E., Grandview 

Jones, Lorene, Stella 

Johnson, Kate, Chillicothe 

Kane, Eugene C., Kansas City 

Keller, Otto T., St. Louis 

Kelly, Florence, Strafford 

King, Russell, Springfield 

Kohring, Mrs. W. J., Union 

Lathrop, L. L., Princeton 

Laws, C. J., Princeton 

Leonard, C. K., Republic 

Locke, Kenneth L., Springfield 

Loux, Herman, St. Louis 

Lyon, Mrs., Marguerite, 
Springs, Arkansas 

McCarty, W. H., Stanberry 

McFeely, Henry W., Kansas City 

McKinney, Richard F., University 
City 

McGee, Ivin, Springfield 


Eureka 














McKnight, J. W., Albany 

Mabe, L. B., Princeton 

Maddux, W. C., Kansas City 

Magill, Mrs. Amy T., St. Peters- 
burg, Florida 

Marrs, Burt F., Stanberry 

May, Lucien E., Princeton 

Merrigan, Roland, Gallatin 

Michener, Carroll K., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Miller, F. H., Monett 

Mitchell, Roma, Phoenix, Arizona 

Moore, Faye, Milo 

Morgan, Corwin F., Gainesville, 
Florida 

Moss, Noel, Princeton 

Murphy, Peter A., Kansas City 

Norville, Mrs. Josephine, Chilli- 
cothe ; 

Nuetzel, Arlington, East St. Louis, 
Illinois : 

O'Neill, Mrs. Gertrude, Boulder, 
Colorado 

Parrish, Mrs. Lelia, St. Louis 

Partney, Ernest A., St. Louis 

Payne, Harley T., Gallatin 

Peery, M. A., Excelsior Springs 

Pegues, David K,, Chillicothe 

Person, R. C., Maryville 

Phillips, Mrs. Helen, Springfield 

Place, Ollus, Gallatin 

Poindexter, H. P., Kansas City 

Polley, W. T., Pueblo, Colorado 

Pollitt, Joe Donald, Bladen, Ohio 

Ponder, Mrs. Hazel, Lebanon 

Powell, John E., Princeton 

Raisbeck, Clarence, Kansas City 
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Rea, Mrs. Beryle, Ozark 

Rice, J. D., Chillicothe 

Roberts, Ivy, Springfield 

Rockhold, H. K., Chillicothe 

Rowland, Mrs. Claude, St. Louis 

Rozell, Mary, Garrison 

Schwengel, Fred, Davenport, Iowa 

Selover, A. O., Kansas City 

Slater, Russell C., LaSalle, Illinois 

Smith, Imogene, Ellington 

Smith, Robert A., Chillicothe 

Smithson, Mrs. Lena A., Chillicothe 

Snodgrass, Dena, Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida 

Stephens, Dexter M., University 
City 

Stephens, Dyle, Montauk 

Stephens, Marilynn, Cassville 

Stewart, Floyd D., St. Louis 

Stidham, J. H., Fulton 

Stout, C. J., Gallatin 

Thompson, Ray M., New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

Tracy, Walter P., St. Louis 

Trail, W. N., Poplar Bluff 

Troutman, Clinton A., Joplin 

University College, London, Eng- 
land 

Vaughn, Everett R., St. Louis 

Vogt, A. B., Stanberry 

Walker, V. F., Princeton 

West, Mrs. Lily, Golden City 

Wilson, Arthur L., St. Louis 

Wonsetler, Arthur C., Seattle, 
Washington 


Zimmerman, Charles J., St. Louis 
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MISSOURI RIDES THE WAVES 


Among the wartime contributions of the State to the 
Navy is the considerable number of names supplied for Liberty 
and Victory ships. The thirty-three Missourians for whom 
Libertys were named are: 


Josh W. Alexander Wilson P. Hunt 
William H. Ashley Pierre Laclede 
Edward Bates William C. Lane 
William Beaumont Elijah P. Lovejoy 
Thomas Hart Benton William P. McArthur 
Benjamin Bonneville Darel M. Ritter 
Cyrus T. Brady Antoine Saugrain 
Kit Carson Carl Schurz 

Champ Clark Franz Sigel 

William Clark William L. Sublette 
John Colter Augustus ‘Thomas 
James B. Eads Mark Twain 
Eugene Field Frank P. Walsh 
Joseph W. Folk Joseph Weydemeyer 
Ethan A. Hitchcock Walter Williams 
Richard J. Hopkins Casper S. Yost 


Harriet Hesmer 


The town and college names assigned to Victorys are: 


Hannibal Park College 

Jefferson City Central College 

Joplin Drury College 

Sedalia Lindenwood College for 
Women 


PUBLICATION OF TERRITORIAL PAPERS 


The United States Department of State is planning to 
issue, under the editorship of Clarence E. Carter, three volumes 
relating to the Louisiana-Missouri Territory. These will be 
Volumes XIII, XIV, and XV of the series of The Territorial 
Papers of the United States. The first of the volumes will 
comprise approximately 675 pages, the dates extending from 
1803 to August 1806, and may be published by the middle 
of the fiscal year. During the period covered by the terri- 
torial documents relating to Missouri, the supervision of civil 
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affairs in the territory, excepting fiscal matters, devolved 
upon the Department of State, to which the governors of the 
territory made their regular reports every six months. Other 
extraterritorial federal agencies also participated in the ad- 
ministration of the territories: the Army posts under the 
Secretary of War, the Indian agent, the Indian trading post 
and its factor existing until 1823, and the agency of public 
lands. In the beginning of this publication project, there- 
fore, the archival materials were widely scattered in the De- 
partments of State, Treasury, War, Interior, and Post Office, 
the Senate Library, the Library of Congress, and the General 
Accounting Office. Since the organization of the National 
Archives in 1934, however, many but not all such records have 
been transferred to this central repository. Research into the 
previous “dark age’’ of national historiography is being 
made possible by the publication of the territorial papers. 
New light on Missouri history will no doubt be revealed by 
such important data. 


REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS BURIED IN MISSOURI 


Among the early settlers in Missouri were those who had 
participated in the Revolution and then migrated westward. 
It may be little known that a number of these old soldiers are 
buried in the State. Recently compiled by the Society is a 
list of sources of available information on soldiers of the 
American Revolution buried in Missouri, as follows: Mary 
Louise Dalton, ‘‘Names of Revolutionary Soldiers Known 
To Be Buried in Missouri,’ Missouri Historical Review, I, 
55-60; ‘‘“Monuments and Memorials in Missouri,” Ibid., 
XIX, 555-610; ‘‘Death Notices of Some Soldiers of the 
American Revolution Published in Missouri Newspapers,” 
Collections of the Missouri Historical Society of St. Louis, 
V, 216-219. Ina compilation published by Mrs. E. E. Evans 
and Mrs. J. Frank Thompson, Tombstone Records of Boone 
County, Missouri, Columbia, Mo. [c1934], is a one-page list 
of ‘Revolutionary Soldiers Known to be Buried in Boone 
County.”” Notes on the graves of Revolutionary soldiers in 
Missouri which have been marked by the D.A.R. have been 
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included in the Review from time to time as follows: III, 76; 
VIII, 64; X, 61-62; XI, 85-86; XXII, 107; XXIV, 300; XXV, 
170, 344; XXVII, 189; XXIX, 146, 230, 231; XXX, 188, 
189, 216-217; XXXI, 92, 93, 212; and XXXIII, 121. 


CLOSING OF JEFFERSON BARRACKS 


After 120 years as an important concentration point and 
distribution center for troops, historic Jefferson Barracks was 
officially closed July 1, 1946. First occupied July 10, 1826, 
the frontier military post was named for Thomas Jefferson, 
and many a famous military leader was stationed there— 
among others, Zachary Taylor, Robert E. Lee, Winfield Scott, 
and Ulysses S. Grant. The barracks has figured prominently 
in every war since its establishment; the post cemetery became 
a national military cemetery in 1867. -During the peak 
periods of World War II, as many as 40,000 soldiers were 
housed there. Before the close of the war, the station became 
a separation center and by June, 1946, had separated over 
200,000 men from the service. 


- 


WEEKLY FEATURE ARTICLES OF THE SOCIETY 


Among the most-dreaded ills of the early pioneers was 
the plague of cholera, cures for which are dwelt upon in recent 
articles of the weekly historical features series published 
in the newspapers of the State. Lighter-hearted topics in- 
cluded in the series are wedding activities, Missouri tobacco, 
soda fountains, and romantic gardens. Those released 
during July, August, and September are as follows: 


July: “Qutdoor Gardens Were the Background for 
Romance in Missouri’s Younger Days,” ‘““Much Conversa- 
tion Stimulated Members of Sewing Circles to Fill Missionary 
Barrels,’”’ ‘‘Missouri Doctors Used Drastic Treatment to 
Combat Cholera,” and ‘‘Glasses of Soda Water Cooled 
Parched Throats in Missouri Summers of Last Century.” 


August: “Choice of August 4 for Missouri Negroes’ 
‘Emancipation Day’ Has No Historical Significance,’”’ ‘The 
Rude Prizing of Missouri Tobacco Almost Ruined Its Reputa- 
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tion in the Early Days,” “‘ ‘Single Bliss’ Was Discouraged 
by Missouri Officials and Press in Ante-Bellum Days,” 
and “Fabulous ‘Duke of Cimarron’ and Missouri’s Kit 
Carson Were Friends and Famous Scouts.” 


September: ‘‘Missouri Newspapers Were Filled with 
Speculation as to Cause and Cure of Cholera,” ‘‘Missouri 
Tobacco Was Exported to England and Europe in 1840's,” 
‘Missouri Indian Princess Graced Court of Louis XV During 
His Wedding Festivities,” and ‘‘Promoting the Good Meaguiee 
Policy in St. Louis in 1833.” 


GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI, 
1944-1945 


The master’s theses accepted by St. Louis University 
during 1944-1945 which are of interest to the Missouri his- 
torian are as follows: 


Blum, Virgil Clarence, The German Element in St. Louis, 1859-1861. 
McNally, Sister Mary Hubert, Manuel Lisa: A Pioneer Saint Louisan. 


Poepperling, Elizabeth, Saint Louis Statues and Monuments as Curricular 
Aids. 


_ Wallace, Agnes Mary, The Wiggins Ferry, 1795-1902. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI, 
1944-1945 


The master’s thesis accepted by the University of Kansas 
City during 1944-1945 which is of interest to the Missouri 
historian is as follows: 


Hey, Maria, Taverns and the Town of Kansas. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI, 
1944-1945 


The master’s theses accepted by the University of 
Missouri during 1944-1945 which are of interest to the 
Missouri historian are as follows: 


Birkhead, Bailey Elston, A Study of the Missouri Gazette through the Editor- 
ship of Its Founder, Joseph Charless. 
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Davis, Doris Louise, Public Speaking in Missouri: 1860. 

Flomerfelt, Lillian Lucy, A Study of the Ante-Bellum Lady of Fashion, 
1831-1861, as Reflected by Godey's Lady's Book. 

Lauderback, Kenneth, The History of the Eisenmayer Milling Company. 

Simmons, Saidee A., Ante-Bellum Columbia Female Colleges. 


The doctoral dissertations for the same period are as 
follows: 


Leslie, Glenn Freeman, The Development of Financial Support for Public 
Schools in Missouri. 

Riley, George Arthur, Transportation of School Children in Missouri. 

Settle, William Anderson, Jr., The Development of the Jesse James Legend. 

Shamberger, Marvin, The Legislative Policies and Activities of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI, 
1944-1945 


The master’s theses accepted by Washington University 
during 1944-1945 which are of interest to the Missouri 
historian are as follows: 


Burneson, Alma Lillie, Steamboating on the Missouri River, 1819-1937. 

Freund, Emma Jean; The History of Medical Social Work in St. Louis 
(1928-1944). 

McClellan, Carolyn Minnette, The Sioux Expedition, 1854-1856. 

Russell, Robert Ralph, The Public Career of William Clark, 1813-1838. 

Warga, Mildred Wilma, History of State Hospital Number One at Fulton, 
Missouri, 1921-1942. 


The doctoral dissertation for the same period is as 
follows: 


Grimes, Leslie K., An Evaluation of the Missouri 1931 School Law 


ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Boonslick Historical Society met May 15 at New 
Franklin, with Lilburn A. Kingsbury presenting a paper on 
“Funeral Folk-Lore and Burial Places in the Boonslick 
Region.’’ The annual picnic was held July 26 at the Fayette 
City Park. Officers for 1946-1947 are as follows: Dr. Merrill 
E. Gaddis, president; Lottie Crews, vice-president; Eleanor 
Blanchard, secretary; and Mrs. H. C. Neef, treasurer. 
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_ The executive committee of the Associated Committees 
of Historic Cape Girardeau was appointed February 15 
as follows: Benson C. Hardesty, chairman, Stephen B. 
Hunter, and George Naeter. Dr. W. W. Parker was elected 
permanent chairman of the group. The committee will 
take definite steps to place historical markers in the com- 
munity, emphasizing the role of the southeastern part of the 
State in national history. 


The Cape Girardeau County Historical Society met at 
Jackson June 16. A committee is encouraging the observa- 
tion of Missouri’s 125th year of statehood. The vice- 
president, Willis Knox, is acting as president, and Mrs. Howard 
Cooke is secretary-treasurer. 


The Clay County Historical Society has voted to acquire 
a display cabinet in which to exhibit, on a rotating basis, 
various items of historical interest. A summer program of 
historical tours in Clay County was inaugurated under the 
direction of the president, Mrs. Robert S. Withers. Other 
officers include: John Davis, vice-president; Mrs. J. E. 
Deems, secretary; Kathryn McKinley, treasurer; and Bonnie 
Hill, historian. 


The Cole County Historical Society, holding the summer 
meeting June 17 at the Executive Mansion, was addressed by 
Charles van Ravenswaay, director of the Missouri Historical 
Society. 

A series of articles prepared under the auspices of the 
society and published in the Jefferson City Sunday News and 
Tribune during May and June included three lists of Cole 
County marriage license records from 1821 to 1851, compiled 
by the genealogical records committee of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, an article by May Stafford Hilburn 
on the contribution of river craft to the building of Jefferson 
City, and one beginning a series on the history of local city 
clubs. 

The historic B. Gratz Brown building, erected shortly 
after 1870 in Jefferson City, has been acquired by the society 
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to be converted into a meeting place and a museum for Civil 
War relics. This is the first local historical society in the 
State to acquire a permanent home. 


The Greater Kansas City Council of the American Pioneer 
Trails Association assembled July 25 for a tour of historic 
spots about Independence and Kansas City, and left for Santa 
Fe the following day. 


The Historical Association of Greater St. Louis held the 
tenth annual dinner meeting May 17 at Concordia Theological 
Seminary. Dr. A. B. Bender, retiring president, read an 
address on the subject, ‘‘An Officer on the Frontier in the 
19th Century.” 


The Native Sons of Kansas City met May 31 for a dinner 
program on the centennial commemoration of the platting of 
Kansas City. To the reception held July 14, members 
brought articles of local historical interest for the archives. 


The Phelps County Historical Society now owns a giant 
B-24 four-motored bomber, presented by Rowe Carney of 
Rolla and on display at the Vichy airfield. 


The first annual meeting of the Platte County Historical 
Society was held June 14, at Dearborn. Judge Albert Evans, 
probate judge of Buchanan County, spoke on early days in 
Platte County. Newly elected officers are: Mrs. B. J. 
Bless, Jr., president; Wilfred Evans, vice-president; Mrs. 
W. A. McDowell, secretary; and Mrs. Florence Stapp, 
treasurer. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The 125th anniversary of the Old Cedar Primitive Baptist 
Church, in Callaway County, was celebrated July 7. A 
Confederate flag was placed upon the grave of John Wright, 
last Confederate soldier in Boone County, who is buried there. 
Bryan Adair of Atlanta, formerly of Boone County, has 
written a history of the church, 
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The Boonville Advertiser published a rural life edition 
magazine July 26, 1946, on the 106th anniversary of its 
founding. Historical articles included in the issue were: 
“Rocheport, One of Oldest Towns in Section, First Called 
Rock Port,’”’ by Mrs. R. B. Chinn; ‘Village of Cotton, First 
Known as Dick’s Mill,” by Lottie Hunt; and ‘“Bunceton 
Christian Church Has Served People of Community for 90 
Years,’’ by Emma Lee Kurtz. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the Rocheport church 
building was celebrated July 7 when the Boone County 
convention of Christian churches met there. 


The program of events for the celebration of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the organization of the St. Charles 
public schools, May 21-25, included a band concert, May 
féte, parade, commemoration program, and centennial pageant. 
Frank L. Wright, of Washington University, was the speaker 
at the commemoration program. The parade, including 24 
floats, portrayed historical aspects and present offerings of the 
school. Historical episodes since the incorporation of the 
school district in 1846 were included in the script for the 
pageant, prepared by Stephen Blackhurst, superintendent. 


Historic St. Peter’s Catholic Church. in Jefferson City 
celebrated the centennial June 16 with appropriate cere- 
monies and a civic program. High school children presented 
a pageant depicting the church’s history. ; 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


The Sons of the Revolution, holding their triennial con- 
vention in St. Louis, dedicated a memorial tablet, June 18, 
on the site of old Fort San Carlos. The tablet pictures in 
relief the wooden stockade which defended the Spanish 
garrison against British and Indian forces, May 28, 1780. 


Senator Frank P. Briggs of Missouri introduced in the 
Senate of the United States on April 10, 1946, a bill to estab- 
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lish a National Memorial Forest Park in the State of Missouri 
as a memorial to World War II veterans. The bill has been 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


A Memorial Day edition of the Mexico Weekly Ledger 
included a list of the eighty-one Audrain County men who 
gave their lives during World War II. 


The Greenfield Vedette issued a Memorial Day edition 
listing the Dade County soldier dead. 


NOTES 


Outstanding scenes of life in Missouri are to be portrayed 
by ten of the country’s foremost artists,.commissioned by 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney of St. Louis, according to the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, June 21, 1946. The project, 
expected to take eighteen months, is the first state art program 
to be undertaken by any organization. When completed, the 
collection of approximately eighty oil paintings, watercolors, 
and drawings will be exhibited throughout this country and 
Europe. Each artist will reveal a particular aspect of the 
Missouri scene: Missouri’s rivers will be depicted by Fletcher 
Martin, the Ozarks and Columbia campus life by Howard 
Baer, rural scenes by Thomas Hart Benton and Adolph 
Dehn, livestock by Peter Hurd, life in St. Louis by Nicolai 
Cikovsky, and in Kansas City by Aaron Bohrod, Missouri 
winter scenes by George Schreiber, and both St. Louis and 
the Sedalia Missouri State Fair by Lawrence Beall Smith. 


‘Missouri’ has been a popular name for christening both 
war and merchant vessels of the nation. The earliest naval 
vessel bearing the name ‘‘Missouri,” the subject of several 
lithographs, was the first steam frigate to cross the Atlantic, 
and was destroyed by fire at Gibraltar, as described in the 
April 1946 issue of the Missouri Historical Review, pp. 304-305. 
Others bearing the name were the battleship built at Newport 
News in 1903, and a Confederate iron clad ram, built at Red 
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River, Louisiana, about 1863. The present ‘Missouri’ 
was built at the New York Navy Yard and commissioned in 
1944. 


There were, in addition, numerous steam merchant 
vessels built between 1807 and 1856 which have also borne 
“Missouri” as the whole or part of their titles. These in- 
clude: ‘Missouri,’ 110 tons, launched in 1828 from St. 
Albans, Vermont; ‘‘Missourian,”’ 245 tons, launched in 1832 
from Pittsburgh; ‘‘Missouri Belle,’’ 165 tons, launched in 
1834 from Pittsburgh; ‘‘Missouri Fulton,”’ 120 tons, launched 
in 1836 from Pittsburgh; ‘‘Missouri,’’ 425 tons, launched in 
1841 from Pittsburgh, foundered in 1841; ‘‘Missouri,’’ 608 
tons, launched in 1842 from St. Louis, foundered in 1844; 
‘Missouri Mail,’’ 209 tons, launched in 1843 from Pittsburgh; 
‘“‘Missouri,’’ 886 tons, launched in 1845 from Cincinnati, 
Ohio; ‘‘Missouri,’”’ 85 tons, launched in 1849, from Cincinnati, 
Ohio; and ‘‘Missouri,’’ 27 tons, launched in 1850 from San 
Francisco, California. 


Continuing her exploit of featuring Missouri history in 
the closing exercises of the John Scullin School in St. Louis, 
Stella Michel presented her June class in a program of read- 
ings and songs, June 12, on the theme ‘A Century and a 
Quarter of Missouri Statehood.” As in the past seventeen 
years, when the school has given programs predominantly 
historic in nature, with emphasis on St. Louis and Missouri, 
Miss Michel stands foremost among Missouri school teachers 
as an opportunist in this field. 


The office of the Monroe County Appeal, the editor, Jack 
Blanton, and his staff were graphically portrayed by Norman 
Rockwell in the May 25 issue of the Saturday Evening Post. 
Blanton and his old-style country newspaper were chosen as 
among the best known in the nation. A double-page spread 
reproducing a large painting shows the A ppeal office just before 
the Thursday deadline, and a series of drawings reveals the 
staff in action. 
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Glimpses of rural life in the Ozarks, as presented in 
Leonard Hall’s weekly column in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
are recorded by a photographer for Life in the May 27 issue. 
From the cover portrait of a rugged farmer, to the placid 
river scenes and the close-ups of friendly farm animals, the 
photographs give an idea of the appeal, hominess, and humor 
which Hall finds in this still remote and peaceful section. 


That famous cartoon, ‘“The Mysterious Stranger,” 
representing Missouri as a frock-coated Southerner lining 
up with the Republican states and looking suspiciously like 
Mark Twain, was drawn by John T. McCutcheon in 1908. 
Missouri had startled the nation by voting the national Repub- 
lican ticket headed by Taft and electing Herbert S. Hadley, 
the first Republican governor in Missouri after thirty-six 
years of Democratic control. This was the second ‘‘Myster- 
ious Stranger’ cartoon by McCutcheon, the first having 
appeared when Theodore Roosevelt carried Missouri by 
25,000 votes in 1904. Half a century of contributions from 
McCutcheon’s prolific pen ended May 6th with his retirement, 
according to a feature article by Henry Van Brunt in the 
Kansas City Times, May 14, 1946. 


The Lafayette-Lexington chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution is enlisting public support of a plan to 
restore Machpelah cemetery and to provide for its future care. 
Established in 1849, the cemetery includes the graves of 
many pioneers born early in the eighteenth century. 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis requests aid in a 
search for about twenty-five paintings by Carl Wimar, St. 
Louis artist who recorded Indian activities. Wimar, who 


died in 1863, always dated his pictures, and usually signed 
them. 


The long-hidden history of Nathan Boone's life is re- 
vealed by Charles W. Graham in the Kansas City Star, 
July 21, 1946, reporting an interview with Robert L. Hosman, 
Ash Grove, Missouri, grandson of Nathan Boone and great- 
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grandson of Daniel Boone. The story is based also upon an 
historical manuscript compiled by John K. Hulston of 


Springfield, after several years of research into Nathan 
Boone’s life. 


Mrs. Toby Edwards of Osceola, an associate editor of the 
St. Clair County Republican, became in July the first woman 
juror in the State to serve under the new constitution. 


“Frenzeny and Tavernier,’ by Robert Taft, the first 
of a series of articles, ‘‘The Pictorial Record of the Old West,”’ 
appeared in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, February, 1946. 
This series is particularly valuable in the history of the West, 
for professional historians have too often not considered pic- 
torial records a matter for serious study. 


The Independence Chamber of Commerce has published 
a well-illustrated pamphlet, Historic Independence, written 
by members of the Junior Service League and presenting 
highlights from the days of Fort Osage to the present. 


The History of World War II, reproductions of front 
pages, maps, and cartoons from the St. Joseph News-Press 
and Gazette, September 1, 1939 to September 2, 1945, offers 
in a concise form the data for evaluating one town’s reaction 
to the late war. 


In conjunction with the 75th annual livestock report, - 
for the year ending December 31, 1945, the Kansas City 
Stock Yards Company has published an illustrated historical 
brochure, 75 Years of Kansas City Livestock Market History. 


Under the chairmanship of Judge Frank B. Williams 
a meeting was held in Springfield June 21, to promote plans 
for an historical exhibit at the Ozarks Empire District Fair 
in August. The exhibit is a preliminary step to arouse in- 
terest in the organization of a permanent historical society 
of Greene County. 
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A sketch book containing the work of John T. Fitzgerald 
of Hannibal has been presented to the Society by Harris B. 
Dickey of Jefferson City. The majority of the sketches were 
made in the China-Burma-Indian theater of operations while 
the artist was under the command of General Joseph E. 
Stilwell. 


A copy of the honor list of dead and missing for the state 
of Missouri in World War II, compiled by the War Depart- 
ment, June, 1946, has been presented to the Society by E. E. 
Swain of Kirksville, a trustee of the Society. 


The War Department has presented to the Society a 
copy of the list of Army-Navy ‘‘E”’ Award winners. 


The Navy Department has presented to the Society a 
copy of a history of the U. S. S. “Missouri,” compiled from 
war diaries, action reports, and other official documents, 
and a copy of State Summary of War Casualties for Missouri. 


. 


The Page mansion in St. Louis, built in 1857 by Daniel 
D. Page, an early mayor, is being partially razed. Dr. William 
G. Swekosky has compiled a history of the mansion and its 
original owner, and has presented a copy of the data and 
photographs of the house to the Society. 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis has acquired three more 
George Caleb Bingham paintings, ‘“River Boatmen’s Noonday 
Meal,” ‘Pitching Quoits,’”’ and “‘Old Field Horse.”’ 


Wallace W. Gillespie, publisher of The Memphis [Mis- 
souri] Reveille, is distinguished for his contribution to the 
service men and women from Scotland County. He has 
kept a card index file of all those who entered the service, 
has sent gift copies of the Reveille to each of them throughout 
the period of service, and has carried on a world-wide corre- 
spondence with the grateful recipients. 
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President Harry S. Truman received an honorary LL.D. 
degree from William Jewell College in Liberty, May 20. 


The Missouri Writers’ Guild held its annual spring 
meeting in Columbia May 6. The following were elected for 
the coming year: A. F. Elsea, Jefferson City, president; 
Mrs. Donna Ashworth Thompson, Springfield, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Helen S. Neal, Columbia, second vice- 
president; Wayne Lindsey, Kansas City, secretary; Mrs. 
Vera M. Thompson, Lebanon, publicity director; and Mrs. 
Frances J. O’Meara, Martinsville, historian. 


On June 26, 1945, James M. Woods of Monett, Barry 
County, offered a resolution in the House of Representatives 
of Missouri, which was adopted, favoring the display of the 
official state flag ‘“‘at every court house, school house, and 
every public building in this state.” 


The Missouri Meritorious Service medal, highest military 
award the State offers, was bestowed on General Omar N. 
Bradley by Governor Phil M. Donnelly, June 5. General 
Bradley addressed the graduating class of the University of 
Missouri, June 6, and received an honorary LL.D. degree. 

During the summer the National Park Service of the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial offered its fourth 
season of historical tours to significant points of interest in 
and near St. Louis. The Sunday tours in June included:. 
“he Fortifications of St. Louis,” “The Arsenal and Camp 
Jackson,” ‘‘Fort Bellefontaine,’ and ‘Jefferson Barracks.” 


A series of brief articles entitled ‘‘What’s in a Name in 
Missouri,”’ by Dr. Robert L. Ramsay, professor of English at 
the University of Missouri, is appearing in the Sunday 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, beginning May 26, 1946, with 
“Missouri, Queen of Waterways.” Juicy tidbits are given 
from the monumental study of the place-names of the entire 
State, instituted by Dr. Ramsay more than eighteen years 
ago and carried on by graduate students under his direction. 
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The collection of Civil War and Indian mementoes of the 
late Dr. F. P. Cronkite will be transferred from the capitol 
building at Jefferson City to the St. Joseph museum, according 
to the Kansas City Times, May 2. 


The Missouri Society of Washington, D. C., met June 22, 
with the new president, William C. Cole, and vice-president, 
Alfred Schindler, Under-Secretary of Commerce, among those 
present. 


Jesse E. Wrench, professor of history at the University 
of Missouri, will be assisted this fall by Carl Chapman, 
archaeologist from the University of Arizona, in the excava- 
tion of Indian mounds and relics in the Trenton area. 


The Missouri Historical Society has issued a brochure, 
St. Louis Goes to the Opera, 1837-1941, by Wm. G. B. Carson. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Diary and Letters of Josiah Gregg; Excursions in Mexico 
and California, 1847-1850. Edited by Maurice Garland Ful- 
ton. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1944. 396 
pp.) From manuscript formerly in the possession ‘of the late 
Claude Hardwicke of Liberty, Missouri, has come this final 
volume of the diary and letters of Josiah Gregg. Covering 
the period from 1847 to 1850, it gives the careful, painstaking 
notes of Doctor Gregg—Santa Fé trader, author, naturalist— 
who in the character of an eccentric, a nondescript tagalong, 
joined the United States Army in Mexico, peevishly observed 
the military doings, the battle of Buena Vista, Doniphan’s 
Missourians. The editing has accented the biographical 
and personal more than the historical value of the material. 
The interest for the Missouri reader is enhanced by the glimpses 
of the mighty Missourians in Chihuahua as well as by a num- 
ber of letters to Gregg’s special friend, Dr. George Engelmann 
of St. Louis. Continued from the essay in the earlier volume, 
Diary & Letters of Josiah Gregg: Southwestern Enterprises, 
1840-1847 (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1941), 
is an illuminating introduction by Paul Horgan. 
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Notes on General Ashley, the Overland Trail, and South 
Pass. By Donald McKay Frost. (Worcester, Massachsetts: 
American Antiquarian Society, 1945. 159 pp.) _New material 
is presented in this study supplementing Chittenden’s standard 
work on the fur trade. Many hitherto unrecognized items 
from newspapers of 1822 to 1830, notably the Missouri Repub- 
lican, St. Louis Enquirer, and Missouri Intelligencer, are re- 
printed as an appendix, shedding light on important details of 
Ashley’s expeditions. The letters of Daniel T. Potts, one of 
the Ashley party, printed originally in the Philadelphia 
Gazette and Daily Advertiser, 1826-1827, are also given in an 
appendix. Like the Potts letters, the papers of two others of 
Ashley’s men, James Clyman and Jedidiah Strong Smith, 
have been recently discovered. From these items, the story 
is retold of General Ashley’s activities in the fur trade, with 
particular attention to his use of the valley of the Platte 
River as a line of communication from St. Louis across the 
Continental Divide. A large map giving the routes of Ash- 
ley’s men is probably the most authoritative delineation yet 
made of these travels. 


Wildwood. By Josephine W. Johnson. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1945, 1946. 162 pp.) By means of a 
meticulous style, emerges the character of Edith, an orphan 
girl, bruised by her adolescent inadequacy and the emotional 
tyranny of her foster parents. Choking affection and under- 
standing with the dry rot of gentility, Valerie and Matthew 
alienate the child from the real world dnd send her groping 
into the shadowland of books, making her unable to adjust 
to normal living. The atmosphere of a small town in Missouri 
during the period, 1912-1921, is clearly reproduced. 


The Last Trek of the Indians. By Grant Foreman. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1946. 382 pp.) The story 
of the removal of the Indians from their eastern and northern 
homes to their final camping grounds in Oklahoma is dra- 
matically set forth in this remarkable and well-documented 
work. Beginning with the early Indian treaties of the eigh- 
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teenth century, hundreds of richly historical congressional 
documents are referred to, as well as official correspondence 
from the Department of Indian Affairs, and reports from 
Indian agencies of Oklahoma. The trek of the Seneca tribe 
across Missouri after the enactment of Jackson’s Indian Re- 
moval Bill is but one of many sad tales of migration. Their 
decline in population after removal and their mistreatment 
by the whiskey dealers are significant in the list of injustices 
done the once great warrior tribes of the eastern states. 


William Beaumont’s Formative Years, Two Early Note- 
books, 1811-1821, edited by Genevieve Miller. (New York: 
Henry Schuman, 1946. 87 pp.) Beaumont, famous in medi- 
cal science for his research on digestion, practised medicine 
in St. Louis following his research on Alexis St. Martin, the 
patient ‘‘with a lid on his stomach.’”’ The two manuscript 
notebooks, here reprinted from the originals in the possession 
of the Washington University School of Medicine, St. Louis, 
were kept simultaneously, one on his medical observations 
and the other, his .personal reflections. 


The Cherokee Strip. By Marquis James. (New York: 
The Viking Press, 1945. 294 pp.) Romantic recollections 
of frontier history are present in this autobiographic account 
of an Oklahoma boyhood. Born in Springfield, Missouri, 
the author grew up in Enid, Oklahoma, and the town grew 
with him, from the days of the settlement of the Indian lands 
to the boom era of 1910. Special emphasis is laid upon the 
stories of old-time printers and the development of the local 
newspapers. 


Plainville, U.S.A. By James West [pseudonym]. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 238 pp.) Under 
the guise of anonymity, the author presents a carefully detailed 
study of Wheatland, in Hickory County, Missouri. In order 
to describe a typical small contemporary American rural area, 
it was chosen because of the traditional farming culture, 
broken into hill and prairie regions, and its lack of racial or 
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national minorities. The resulting data, gathered over a 
period of three years by personal interviews with the inhabit- 
ants, is particularly enlightening to the Missourian who takes 
his local customs as the ‘‘way it ought to be.”” Financed by 
the Social Science Research Council of Columbia University, 
the book is both an excellent anthropological study and a 
stimulating volume for the lay reader. A history of ‘‘Plain- 
ville,’’ and the general and class social structures, are valuable 
background aids to viewing the individual from cradle to the 
grave. For the future, the impact of the city tradition and the 
declining farm economy both threaten the current way of life. 


Some Effects of the War on Rural Life in Missouri, 1939- 
1945. By Gerard Schultz. (Columbia, Missouri: University 
of Missouri College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment 
Station Research Bulletin 401, April, 1946. 36 pp.) Charts, 
tables, maps, and statistics make concrete this summarization 
of some effects of World War II upon rural Missouri. 


OBITUARIES 


JouN SITES ANKENEY: Born in Xenia, O., Apr. 21, 1870; 
died in Columbia, Mo., May 16, 1946. A graduate of the 
University of Missouri in 1906, he studied in New York, 
Harvard, and in Paris. He became instructor in the art 
department of the University of Missouri in 1901, and later 
professor, heading the department until retirement in 1935. 
He acted as director and curator: of the Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts from 1929 to 1934, and was adviser on the commis- 
sion for decoration of postoffices and courthouses in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1935. He had also been professor of fine arts 
and head of the art department at Louisiana State University, 
1935-1937; a member of the art commission of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition; the American representative to the Con- 
gress of Arts at Dresden, Germany, in 1912; and secretary of 
the National Academy of Visual Education. He had been a 
member of the State Historical Society for twenty-six years. 
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Martin L. COMANN: Born in Scott County, Va., April 
17, 1865; died in St. Charles, Mo., June 6, 1946. Beginning 
his Missouri newspaper career as a boy in Lebanon, he began 
in 1884 working on the St. Charles News, of which he later 
became co-owner, consolidating it with the Banner. After 
selling the Banner-News, he bought the Cosmos, and in 1902 
combined with the Monitor. Editor of the Cosmos-Monitor 
and president of the St. Charles Publishing Company until 
his retirement, September 15, 1945, he was honored by the 
Missouri Press Association as one of the oldest newspaper 
editors in Missouri. 


FRANK C. HALEY, JR.: Born in Louisiana, Mo., May 8, 
1870; died in Louisiana, Mo., May 14, 1946. Funeral director 
at Louisiana for more than fifty years, he was secretary of the 
Missouri State Board of Embalming and had been a member 
of the board forty years. He was a member of the State 
Historical Society. 


OrrIcK JOHNs: Born in St. Louis, Mo., June 2, 1887; 
died in Danbury, Conn., July 8, 1946. A student at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1905-1908, he also attended Washington 
University. He was dramatic critic and literary reviewer for 
Reedy’s Mirror, and later engaged in advertising copy writing. 
After spending 1926-1929 in Italy, he returned to edit New 
Masses and to help organize the first American Writers’ 
Congress and the League of American Writers. He was the 
New York City director of the Federal Writers’ Project, 1935- 
1936. One of the pioneers of the ‘“‘new poetry” in America, 
his principal works include Asphalt, 1919; Black Branches, 
1920; and Wild Plum, 1926. In 1923 a novel, Blindfold, was 
published, and his comedy, A Charming Conscience, was pro- 
duced. He is perhaps best known as the author of Time of 
Our Lives, the Story of My Father and Myself, 1937. 


HENRY KRUuG, JR.: Born in St. Joseph, Mo., July 9, 1861; 
died in St. Joseph, Mo., June 19, 1946. Educated in the public 
schools of St. Joseph, he entered the packing business and was 
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one of the organizers of the St. Joseph Stock Yards Company. 
He was chairman of the board of directors of the American 
National Bank, of which he had been president many years. 
Becoming a member in 1920, he had served as a trustee of the 
State Historical Society from 1930 to 1945. 


JosepH G. LIGHTNER: Born in Napoleon, Mo., April 1, 
1884; died in Odessa, Mo., Aug. 1, 1946. For ten consecutive 
terms he served as mayor of Odessa, and was state senator, 
1940-1944. 


ELMER NATHANIEL PoWELL: Born in Farmington, Del., 
Sept. 19, 1869; died in Kansas City, Mo., July 25, 1946. He 
graduated from the law school of the University of Kansas 
in 1895, received a LL.M. degree from the University of Kan- 
sas City, practiced law in Kansas City, and was a founder and 
lecturer in the Kansas City Law School. Former special 
master in chancery of the U. S. District Court, Western Dis- 
trict of Missouri, under special appointments since 1915, he 
was referee in bankruptcy for the same district, 1923-1925. 
He was a former special judge of the State Circuit Court of 
Kansas City and Independence. A member of the Non- 
Partisan Court Plan, he had been president of the Kansas 
City Bar Association. He was a trustee of the State Historical 
Society, 1936-1939, and had been a member of the Society 
since 1930. 


E. LansinG Ray, JR.: Born in St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21, 
1911; died in St. Louis, Mo., June 7, 1946. Since his gradua- 
tion from Princeton University in 1932, he had been actively 
engaged in various departments of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 


crat, of which he was assistant publisher. He served in the - 


army, 1941-1945, was discharged with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel, and was awarded the Legion of Merit last December. 


Harrison C. RoGers: Born in Kansas City, Kans., 
Mar. 2, 1884; died in Carthage, Mo., June 18, 1946. He had 
been president of the Joplin Globe Publishing Company since 
1923. He was a member of the State Historical Society. 
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CHARLES PERKINS STEWART: Born in St. Joseph, Mo., 
Dec. 30, 1871; died in Alexandria, Va., July 11, 1946. Succes- 
sively working on the Sioux City Journal, the Indianapolis 
News, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
and the Cleveland Press, he was appointed European manager 
for the United Press in 1908, and Far Eastern manager in 1912. 
After duty as a World War I correspondent, he was assigned 
to organize the United Press coverage of South America, 1916- 
1917, and in 1918 became the publisher of the Rio Platte 
American. At the time of his death he was telegraph editor 
of the Alexandria Gazette. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


MAIL CALL 


From the Cape Girardeau Western Eagle, June 28, -1850. 


River Mail.—We would enquire why it is that towns on the upper 
rivers can be accommodated with mails carried by steamboats, and the 
towns on the Mississippi between St. Louis and Cairo, are utterly denied 
such facilities. A memorial was sent on to the Department at Washington 
last summer, numerously signed, respectfully requesting that such a favor 
might be granted to the citizens of this city, but it seems no attention was 
paidtoit. The citizens of Hannibal and Quincy can have daily river mails, 
but we are not permitted to have a mail once or twice a week. As there 
is nothing like perseverance, we would recommend that we try it again, 
and send on another memorial. 


HALLS OF SONG 
From the Kansas City Daily Journal of Commerce, June 10, 1867. 


Gala Day in Kansas City.—The great musical festivals which form so 
interesting and prominent a feature in German life was copied to some 
extent yesterday, by the grand meeting in this city of the various Orpheus 
societies of the West. Flags waved from many of the public buildings. 
Long and Frank’s Halls were handsomely decorated with evergreens, and 
the whole town wore a gala look. The Society at this place met the dele- 
gations from Leavenworth, Independence and other places, and escorted 
them with music to Long’s Hall, the headquarters of the Saengerbund .. . 
We are much indebted to our German citizens for their praiseworthy ef- 
forts to popularize music in the great West, and we luok upon these musical 
festivals as an onward step in social improvement . . . The Concert in 
Frank’s Hall at night was a marked success . . . We congratulate the 
Pioneer Saengerbunds on their success, and thank them for the pleasant 
musical entertainment they have given Kansas City. 


PUNCH, BROTHERS, PUNCH 


From the Jefferson [City] Inquirer, October 10, 1844. 


An attempt was made by some of the convicts in the Penitentiary on 
yesterday evening, to make a break through the walls. They had suc- 
ceeded in getting a hole through the wall large enough to creep out. A 
convict by the name of Morgan had been very active in the affair. When 
he had succeeded in making an opening through the wall, he put his head 
through and saw some guards standing near, (who suspicioned something 
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when they saw the stone fal! out,) and immediately went and surrendered 
himself to the overseer, and told the whole secret. The convicts were to 
make a break when the ball rang for supper—a very appropriate time. 
The opportunity to make an opening in the wall from the inside, was from 
a large pile of staves lying close to the wall, and Morgan complaining of 
sickness and unable to work, appropriated his leisure time to ‘punching.’ 


NO ROOFS FOR THE WEARY 


From the St. Joseph Morning Herald, October 14, 1865. 


Nearly every day for the last two wecks from fifty to one hundred 
wagons have passed down Third street, filled with immigrants to this State. 
A large portion of these people are from Iowa, having left there believing 
that greater advantages of soil and climate were to be found in this vicinity. 
Some are from Nebraska. These latter are people who left here during the 
war, either for fear of the draft, or because of their rebellious proclivities 
and sympathies. Many of them left farms in Missouri, and quiet having 
been restored, they conclude it is safe for them to return. Not only is the 
State rapidly filling up, but our city is overflowing with new comers. In 
the last week at least fifty strangers, who had decided to locate here, have 
called into the Herald office to inquire if we knew of any houses to rent. 
On this score we regret that we were unable to give any encouragement. 
It is certain that at least five hundred houses could be rented here in a 
week, could they be had.- There is a larger inducement for the investment 
of capital in the erection of dwelling houses in St. Joseph, than in any other 
place in the West. Our people stand ready and eager to pay almost any 
price that may be demanded. Wont somebody come here and build 
houses? There is a fortune to be made in this way. 


BOHEMIANS IN CHINA 


From the Jefferson City Missouri State Times, June 5, 1868 


Gov. Fletcher is now in correspondence with a colony of upwards of 
two hundred families of Bohemians, who are looking out for a suitable 
location for the establishment of a large manufactory of glass and queens- 
ware. 

These parties have the means necessary to carry forward a great 
enterprise of this character, and it is probable that at last the abundance 
of material for these purposes which we have in our State will be used here 
at home and be productive of untold wealth to the State . . . We predict 
that with the famous skill of the Bohemians applied to these industrial 
resources of our State they will prove a source of wealth to those who work 
them, and consequently to the State, such as will make old fogydom stare 
in astonishment. They are coming. The skilled labor and the capital 
combined are coming to Missouri. 
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MAKING HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES 


From the Alton Oregon County Democrat, December 11, 1903. 


There has been much said about boodling and other crimes in the 
papers during the past nine months and Missouri has been the center of 
attraction, has taken the lead and has even created a craze along this line. 
It seems that some old grudges are being settled on account of this overplus 
of zeal. Anyone wishing an enemy punished could bring a charge of 
boodling against that enemy and a conviction was certain. There is such 
a thing as too much zeal in this matter. Boodlers should be punished for 
boodling. 


HE’LL SOON HAVE TIME ON HIS HANDS 
From the Boonville Daily Advertiser, July 27, 1877. 


Jayhawker in Trouble. [From the Pleasant Hill Dispatch] Captain D. 
H. David, a notorious Jayhawker in the late unpleasantness, and said to be 
the prominent character in Bingham’s picture of Order No. 11, was ar- 
rested in Jackson county, the other day, upon a charge of horse stealing, 
by deputy marshal Langhorne, a cavalry captain of Shelby’s command. 
He was taken by a deputy sheriff back to Grundy county. He got so used 
to picking up such little things during the war, that he hasn’t been able to 
give it up vet. 


PREFABRICATED, NO DOUBT! 


From the Kansas City Daily Journal of Commerce, June 2, 1867. 


Up in a Sinyle Day.—The Lutherans have put up a tabernacle on 
Chouteau Avente, where they will hold worship every Sunday, at 10% 
o’clock in the morning, and 4 in the afternoon. 

The Methodist Episcopal will also worship to-day in their tabernacle, 
at 1014, a.m., and 714, p.M.; Rev. Mr. Pierce, pastor. These buildings 
were put up in a single day, and show considerable energy and enterprise 
on the part of the brethren. 


A VILE SLANDER 


From the Cape Girardeau Western Eagle, June 15, 1849. 


From false rumors that are circulated in this, and other states relative 
to the health of this town, persons at a distance suppose, that moving to 
this point, is but entering the gates of death. We have been visited by 
several gentlemen from Kentucky and other States, who, until they came 
and ascertained to the contrary, had concluded that this was a poor little 
sickly French village, and that it is the resort of out-laws and cut-throats. 
More infamous lies were never uttered by human lips, and they are cir- 
culated for fiendish purposes. We have resided here something over two 
years, and we will venture to say that there has been as little sickness, 
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and as few deaths, according to population, as there have been at any other 
town in the West during the same time. If there were so much malaria in 
the atmosphere, and such a tendency to disease, it is presumable that we 
would all have been fit subjects for the cholera; but it has passed us by 
as it did those who resided here in 32 and 33. So far as the morals of the 
place are concerned, it surpasses any town of its size, that we have ever 
seen any where. There is less drinking, carousing, fighting, quarrelling, 
noise, petty thieving, &c., and more respect paid to the Sabbath, than any 
town of the same population in the Mississippi Valley. Strangers who 
visit us pronounce all these reports false, and return not only pleased with 
the people, but astonished at the local and other advantages, which this 
city possesses. In a word, this is a moral, pleasant, quiet, flourishing little 
city, and is populating and improving in spite of tongues of slander, and all 
other opposition. We have located ourself and family here for life; and 
while we shall defend the rights and protect the interests of our citizens, 
we shall continue to sustain the interests of every portion of South Missouri. 


PROMOTING THE PICKLE 


From the St. Joseph Morning Herald, September 28, 1865. 


St. Joseph is like a young giant trying to break loose on all sides and 
expand in dimensions, bidding fair to soon distance all rivals and become 
the most important city between the Mississippi and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Her citizens seem to be springing up one after another, vieing to 
meet the increased wants of trade with that energy and activity that 
would know no rest.—Scarcely do we record the finishing of one fine busi- 
ness house when our attention is called toanother. At the corner of Second 
and Isadore streets a splendid new brick building is now approaching com- 
pletion, which is designed by the proprietor, Mr. Oscar Schramm as a 
vinegar factory. The building is 20 by 50 feet, two stories high—the first 
12 in the clear and the second 11 feet. The structure is ornamented with 
one of the neatest and most beautiful fronts to be found in the city. Mr. 
Schramm intends to manufacture vinegar sufficient to supply the entire 
trade of the city, and to export to other points. Farmers having fruit for 
sale will find at this a ready market. 


IMPROVING THE SOLITARY MIND, 


From the Jefferson [City] Inquirer, August 14, 1847. 


A number of gentlemen of St. Louis have taken steps to procure a 
Library for the use of the prisoners in the county jail of that county. Such 
a library would, we have no doubt, be very beneficial to the unfortunate 
inmates of the prison, and might be the cause of the reformation of many 
prisoners, who are doomed to drag out their time in a miserable solitude, 
in such a way as makes them almost hate the world. 

The reports of the various prison discipline Societies fully advances 
the propriety of procuring a judicious Library, for the use of prisoners. 
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TO BEAT THE BAND 





From the Paris Mercury, August 5, 1879. 


The colored Sir Knights and Daughters of Tabor had a celebration, 
procession, installation and festival here last Friday. They marched 
through the streets in full uniform, presenting a creditable appearance. 
The procession was headed by a brass band. The cause of this jubilee was 
the anniversary of the freedom of the slaves in the West Indies. Our 
colored people can put on a good deal of style when they try, and they tried 
last Friday. 


ASCENSION DAY 


From the Kansas City Daily Journal of Commerce, July 7, 1868. 


The 92nd Anniversary of the Declaration of Independence was cele- 
brated in Kansas City last Saturday in a manner highly creditable to the 
enterprise and patriotic spirit of our citizens . . . 


The great novelty of the celebration was the aerial voyage to be made 
by Prof. J. H. Steiner, and the public square and its neighborhood were 
crowded with anxious persons. At half past one o’clock, the Professor 
commenced to inflate his balloon, This was done through four pipes, 
leading from one of the main pipes of the Gas Company, on Main street. 
The work of inflation took almost two hours, and when filled the canvass 
contained nearly 10,000 cubic feet of gas . . . At half-past three it was 
unfastened, and while six men held it down, Prof. Steiner stepped into his 
air carriage. At a given signal the check was taken off . . . For the first 
3,000 feet his ascent was almost perpendicular. He then bore southward, 
still ascending; until he reached an altitude of 6,000 feet. He then dis- 
charged a bundle of newspapers and some sand bags, and again arose 
until he had reached a height of 10,000 feet above the earth. Here he got 
into a current of air that took him in a northwesterly direction, and letting 
the gas escape, commenced to slowly descend. He landed in a wheat field 
on Mr. Robert’s farm, about two miles this side of Parkville, and eight miles 
from Kansas City. The Professor found quite a number to greet him back 
to terra firma, and that evening returned to the city in time to make his 
bow to the audience at the theater. 


THE SERVANT IS WORTHY OF HIS HIRE 


From the Ashland Bugle, November 19, 1903. 


For speaking and talking to the people privately during the month 
of August, Rev E M Richmond states in a letter to the press that he did 
receive from the managers of the [James W.] Folk and good government 
bureau for his time and expenses a check for the sum of $337 61. ‘“‘Now 
if there is anything wrong about this,” says Rev Richmond, “then I have 
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done wrong [.] But I must insist that if it is wrong to receive compensation 
for advocating what one honestly believes in matters of government then 
it is wrong to receive compensation for teaching school, preaching the gos- 
pel or advocating any good cause.” 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


Baltimore and Ohio Magazine, April: ‘‘We Take the President and Mr. 
Churchill on Historic Journey,” by Virginia Tanner. 

Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, April: “St, Louis and the 
Exploration of the West,”” by Charles van Ravenswaay. 

California Historical Society Quarterly, December, 1945: ‘California 
Emigrant Letters: Life in the Mines,” by Walker D. Wyman. 

The Filson Club History Quarterly, April: ‘‘President Truman’s Gene- 
alogy,” by Bailey Fulton Davis; July: ‘‘President Truman’s Ancestors 
in Kentucky,” by Grace Clayton Banta. 

Historical Records and Studies, United States Catholic Historical Society, 
1946: “The Catholic Church and the Changing Frontier,” by George 
E. Tiffany. 

Journal of the Illinois State Archaeological Society, July: ‘Report of Inter- 
esting Projects of the Amateur Archaeological Club, St. Louis,’”’ by 
James C. Grindell. 

The Kansas Historical Quarterly, May: ‘The Pictorial Record of the Old 
West, II. W. J. Hays,” by Robert Taft. 

Mid-America, April: ‘‘The Jolliet Lost Map of the Mississippi,’’ by Jean 
Delanglez; July: ““Thé ‘Recit des voyages et des decouvertes du Pere 
Jacques Marquette’,” by Jean Delanglez. 

New Mexico Historical Review, July: ‘‘The Story of Jefferson Barracks,” 
by Henry W. Webb; ‘“‘The Western Service of Stephen Watts Kearny, 
1815-1848,” by Mendell Lee Taylor. 

The Palimpsest, May: ‘‘Mormons on the March,” by William J. Petersen. 

Westminster College Bulletin, April: ‘‘World Spotlight Turns on West- 
minster.” 


Vv 
































